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TOLD IN NORWAY 


An Introduction to Modern 
Norwegian Fiction 


Translated by ANDERS ORBECK 
Brief Biographical Notes by 
HANNA ASTRUP LARSEN 


A Selection of Short Stories 
by BJORNSON, KIELLAND, LIE, 
GARBORG, HamsuN, Bojer, 
BuLL, Krac, FALKBERGET, 
Scott, SKRAM, KINCK, AAN- 
RUD, HILDITCH, FONHUS, 
UNDsET, EGGE AND DUUN. 


$2.50, postpaid 


HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN 


By HIMSELF 


The True Story of My Life 
Translated by Mary Howitt 


‘My Own Life is the most wonderful 
Fairy tale of all, wrote the greatest 
story teller, the shoe-maker’'s son of 
Odense who became the companion 
of kings and the most beloved of 
writers. Like all his fairy tales, his 
autobiography is touched with 
romantic fancy and tuned to the 
ears of children. I ]lustrated. 


$2.50, postpaid 





WOMAN POWER 
A NOVEL 
By GuSsTAF AF GEIJERSTAM 
Translated from the Swedish 
By EsTHER Rapp 
A novel on one of the 
triangles of human af- 
fection. The analysis 
of the power of love is 
done with charm and 
delicacy, and sound 
psychology. Con- 
sidered Geijerstam's 
best book. 


$2.50, postpaid 


SCANDINAVIAN 
ART 


A SURVEY OF 
SWEDISH ART 
by Cart G. LAuRIN; 
DANISH ART IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
by Emit HANNOVER; 
MODERN NORWEGIAN 
ART 
by JENs THIS 


660 pages; 375 illustrations. 
Beautifully bound. 


$8.00, postpaid 


Order These Books from 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 


PUBLISHERS 


25 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


New Bank For STOCKHOLM 

Aktiebolaget Diskontobanken is the name of the 
newest banking institution in Stockholm, formed 
to take over the business of the Diskontoaktie- 
bolaget. While the Swedish bank inspection did 
not see any necessity for an additional financial 
institution for the Swedish capital, still, in view 
of the prominence of the men interested in the 
undertaking, it was decided to recommend a 
charter to be granted the organizers, among whom 
is Consul Jac. Svensson. The new bank, it is 
understood, will devote its activity to Stockholm 
exclusively. 





U. S. GoverRNMENT EXPENDITURES AS STABILIZERS 

In developing a method of stabilizing industrial 
financing, the Government expenditures for the 
construction of public works are a decided factor 
in American affairs. The estimate for such ex- 
penditures runs close to a billion dollars annually. 
The bureau of public roads is spending about 
$75,000,000 a year for road construction, and dur- 
ing the next fiscal year $60,000,000 will be applied 
to river and harbor improvement. In addition 
it is expected that public works construction 
undertaken by the States will run between $300,- 
000,000 and $500,000,000. 





LiaguwaTion Procress oF HANDELSBANKEN IN OsLo 
Following the payment of 25 per cent to its 
creditors last February, Handelsbanken of Oslo 
continues business while liquidating its obligation 
under the direction of Commissioner Bratlie. Re- 
plying to inquiries as to a further payment this 
year, the commissioner declared that no further 
dividend could be expected at present, but it 
might not be impossible early the coming year. 
The quarters in which Handelsbanken does busi- 
ness have been curtailed in order to cut expendi- 
tures to the limit for the benefit of creditors. 





German Banker on Loans to GERMANY 

Arriving in this country for a discussion of 
financial matters in which Germany and _ the 
United States are mutually interested, Dr. Albert 
Hahn, head of the Deutsche Effecten & Wechsel 
Bank of Berlin and Frankfurt-am-Main, declared 
that foreign capital is needed in Germany and 
that all loans are perfectly safe. He added that 
difficulties in repayment will not occur, and that 
proposals for such loans are very carefully ex- 
amined by various officials and boards from the 
viewpoint of actual productivity. 





Berrer Contrrot Asxep sy Danis FINANCE 

MINIstTRY 

The Danish ministry of finance has addressed 
itself to the savings bank inspection with the re- 
quest for a more thoroughgoing control and in- 
vestigation of the savings bank institutions of 
Denmark. Emphasis is laid on the need for the 
managers of these banks to adhere more closely 
to the law governing financial transactions, and to 
examine especially the regulations touching the 
State’s own finances. 





Banx Cuances Impenp 1n OsLo 
According to Aftenposten of Oslo, several im- 


portant changes are about to take place in the 
Norwegian banking world. It is stated on the 
same authority that the affairs of Centralbanken 
and Foreningsbanken are to be wound up, and 
that the successor to the former has secured fresh 
capital to the amount of 20,000,000 kroner, while 
the Foreningsbanken’s successor has obtained 
6,000,000 kroner as its initial capitalization. 





Tax Poricy or American Business Bopies 

OvuTLINED 

In a report made by a special committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, it is advo- 
cated that the Government’s current surplus be 
eliminated through the reduction of its corpora- 
tion tax to not more than 10 per cent, and pro- 
longation of the Joint Congressional Tax Commit- 
tee. In support of its recommendation the 
committee points out that during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1927, the corporation tax yielded 
$1,300,000,000, or 32 per cent of the total taxes, 
including customs collected by the Government. 
The 1,500 member organizations in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States took a refer- 
endum in the matter of the report. 





Denmark Opposes HicHer Dvties For Its Dairy 

Propucts 

Considerable opposition is shown in Denmark 
to the increase in United States customs duties 
on butter and cheese. ‘The increase on butter 
from 3 cents to 12 cents a pound is said to have 
brought the export of this commodity almost to 
a standstill. Consul General Bendix of Copen- 
hagen is taking the lead in a movement to induce 
the American government to permit an importa- 
tion of 200,000 casks of butter a year at 8 cents 
a pound, and 500 tons of cheese at the present 
rate of 25 per cent, instead of the new rate of 
50 per cent. This rate was made effective through 
the President’s authority under the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber tariff bill. 





SwepisH Waces SHow SuHarp INCREASE 

The average earnings for the whole of Sweden 
in 1926 were 2,680 kronor per adult man and 1,561 
kronor per adult woman. This represents an in- 
crease of 116 per cent and 140 per cent respec- 
tively, on the 1913 figures. These figures were 
issued by the Swedish Social Board and quoted 
in the Swedish American Trade Journal from the 
Scandinavian Shipping Gazette. 





Improvep ConpitTions oF FiInNisH Joint Stock 

Banks 

The position of the Finnish joint stock banks 
towards other countries has shown a considerable 
improvement in recent months. While their for- 
eign indebtedness grew slightly, the banks in- 
creased their foreign balances by nearly 60 mil- 
lion marks. As the banks had a net foreign 
balance at the end of a recent month of 57.1 
million marks, within another month that balance 
had risen to 110.9 million marks. Increase in 
deposits is said to be partly due to the temporary 
deposits of the Dwelling House Mortgage Bank 
on correspondent’s accounts, but actual deposits 
also rose by about 50 million marks. 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


42npv Street Office 


Wuere 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal — you will find 
our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 


For your convenience this office ex- 
tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 63 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main office. 


Central Union Trust Company 


PLAZA OFFICE 
5th Ave. and 60th St. 


of New York 


80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Medison Ave. and 42nd St. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits over 45 Million Dollars 


Member FepERAL RESERVE SysTEM 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





CONTRIBUTORS TO THE REVIEW 


Ricuarp Pavtu1, who tells about 
Copenhagen’s ancient playground, has 
often contributed to the Revirw. He is 
a librarian and literary critic. 


Prince WitHemM, Duke of Sérmland, 
writes for the Yule Number on his own 
province. Through his two visits to the 
United States as well as through his 
books and articles, Americans have 
learned to know him as a prince after 
their own heart, a daring explorer, a 
hunter who hunts with a camera and does 
not seek to destroy wild life, and, finally, 
a prince who makes his living by hard 
work as a lecturer and writer. 


Kristian Hava, himself a painter, has 
been active as art critic on Oslo news- 
papers. He contributed to the Review 
articles on the Norwegian painters Har- 
riet Backer and Eilif Petersson. 


Herman Bane, novelist and _ short 
story writer, has waited even longer than 
his contemporary J. P. Jacobsen for 
recognition here. His novel Denied a 
Country, recently published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, is the first to appear in English. 


Tore OrsaszTer, a native of Skjaak 
in Gudbrandsdalen, is one of the new 
landsmaal poets in Norway. Feeling for 
nature, love between man and woman, 
and the longing of the soul for God are 
the three main currents in his poetry, 
which is of unusual lyric quality. 


Those who enjoyed Gasriet Scort’s 
article on the Sérland in our Norway 
number will be glad to have the picture 
completed by the humorous sketch High 
Hats from the same locality. 


The artist Trygve Hammer writes ask- 
ing us to state that the picture from the 
Norwegian fjords which was placed 
above Mabel Merrill’s poem in the 
November Review was not by him but 
by his friend and co-worker Frank Hel- 
ving. Mr. Hammer and Mr. Helving 
collaborated in the decorations of the 
Savarin Café, where the picture first ap- 
peared, and our informant supposed it 
to be the work of Mr. Hammer. We are 
glad to make the correction. 


Our last number was devoted to Nor- 
way. This will be followed in the begin- 
ning of 1928 by special numbers for 
Denmark and Sweden. That for Den- 
mark has been occasioned by the Ex- 
hibition of Danish art now visiting this 
country, and will contain articles on 
Danish fine and applied art with many 
illustrations. Among the contributors for 
the Swedish number are John Landquist 
and Prince Wilhelm. The Ibsen cen- 
tenary will be the occasion of special 
articles now being written for the Re- 
view. The two hundredth anniversary of 
Vitus Bering’s discovery of the strait 
that bears his name will be 
memorated in an early number. 


com- 





CHILDREN OF 1927 ENRapTuRED BY THE Same Miniature Drama Tuat Deicnuten THEIR 
PaRENTS AND GRANDPARENTS AT DyrEHAVSBAKKEN 
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‘“Dyrehavsbakken’’ 


An Ancient Playground of Copenhagen 
By RicHarD PAvULuI 


LL THROUGH the Middle Ages there was a universal belief 
in the miraculous curative powers of certain springs, which were 
supposed to be especially efficacious at midsummer. The origin 

of the belief was a pagan one, but the coming of Christianity did not 
disturb it; the pagan sun festival simply became transformed into 
St. John’s Day. Throngs of sick. people with their relatives and 
friends made annual pilgrimages to the holy waters, and these drew 
other thousands who came to trade or to entertain, and after a while 
there rose markets and fairs. Booths and stalls, more or less perma- 
nent, were established, and around the holy shrines there developed 
a vivacious and colorful social life. 

Copenhagen had in its immediate vicinity several springs which 
were supposed to have curative powers, and each of these attracted 
its quota of pilgrims, but in the course of time the active fair life 
seemed to focus more and more around Kirsten Piil’s spring in Dyre- 
haven. This spring, to be sure, was not especially renowned for won- 
der-working cures, nor could it boast of a long and eventful history 
reaching back to the Middle Ages. Local tradition tells us that it was 
discovered in 1583 by Kirsten Piil, a legend which is commemorated 
on a tablet raised in the eighteenth century, but further historical data 
we have none. 

When the traders and entertainers established themselves so firmly 
at Kirsten Piil’s spring, and continued to draw a delighted public 
long after belief in the wonder cures of the waters had passed away, 
it must be ascribed to its beautiful location under the spreading beeches 
of Dyrehaven, Copenhagen’s great natural park. Gushing out in a 
hillside under the vaulted roof of ancient trees, the spring charmed 
by its natural beauty as much as by its supposed miraculous powers, 
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and the hill itself—Bakken—became the centre of entertainers and 
pleasure-seekers. 

It was during the eighteenth century that Kirsten Piil’s spring 
really became fashionable. Markets and fairs were established here, 
and on a Midsummer Night the great and humble thronged out to 
the spring, and “Dyrehavsbakken” became, in a very short time, an 
integral part of the social life of Copenhagen. Even royalty patronized 
it. The rich rode out to it in their sumptuous private carriages or on 
horse, while the great mass of the population were forced to be con- 
tent with walking, or, if they were lucky, with one of the peasant 
carts which picked up passengers at the town gates. 

And what then were the attractions, what the amusements and 
pleasures, that brought rich and poor, high and low, to Dyrehavs- 
bakken? We are fortunate in having an answer to this question in 
one of the loveliest of Danish poems, Midswmmernight’s Play, with 
which in 1802 the young Adam Oehlenschlager ushered in the ro- 
mantic school. The story of Midswmmernight’s Play is woven around 
the excursion of a Copenhagen family to Dyrehaven, and interwoven 
with it is a very tenuous and unimportant love intrigue. On this 
episode is hinged a series of poems, some of them poems of nature, 
some of them realistic pictures of the motley human life around the 

spring.Oeh- 
lenschla- 
ger pictures 
the life, 
alike, of the 
pleasure- 
seeking 
public and 
of the per- 
formers at 
the fair, and 
the inter- 
play be- 
tween these 
groups. 
One by one 
the various 
performers 
are intro- 
duced and 
allowed to 
tell their 


Kirsten Puiz’s Sprinc in THE Days oF THE CRINOLINE own story, 


Woodcut from the Drawing of Otto Bache, 1860 until by this 
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device the poet is able to present an entire gallery of characters from 
“Bakken.” Here is the lithe and graceful tight rope walker who thrills 
the crowd by her daring leaps between heaven and earth; the little 
Jewish boy who sells gaily colored ribbons; and the blind old musician: 
who appeals irresistibly to the charity of the holiday throng. The ex- 
hibitors of trained animals vie with the owners of merry-go-rounds and 
mirror cabinets to attract and hold the attention of the crowd. The man 
with the stereoscope extols his artistic panoramas of lovely scenery and 
historical events. The guardian of the sacred spring is ready to repeat 
the legend of the patron saint, Kirsten, who, when lost in the woods, 
was led safely home by its clear gushing waters. The singing Jew 
entertains with a rollicking German ballad, and the marionette player 
presents a real “Master Jakel” comedy, the tragic scenes alternating: 
with the comic. With such masterly skill has Oehlenschliger portrayed 
for us this holiday fair scene that we almost expect to look up and 
find ourselves in the midst of it all. 

The period in which Midsummernight’s Play was written was one 
which witnessed a most remarkable flourishing of Dyrehavsbakken, 
but that institution had not yet reached the climax of its development. 
It was not until some twenty or thirty years later that it reached its 
fullest glory. On a typical Sunday in the thirties the Park would 
be thronged 
w ith thou- 
sandsof fes- 
tive visitors, 
and it is re- 
lated that 
on one mid- 
summer 
Sunday 
in 18381, 
when Fred- 
erik VI and 
his family 
paid their 
annual visit 
to Dyre- 
havsbak- 
ken, no less 
than fifty 
thousand 
gathered to 
share their 
merry-mak- Perer Liep’s House on THE Roap To DyREHAVSBAKKEN 
ing w ith Woodcut from about 1860 
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JUGGLERS FROM THE TIME OF OEHLENSCHLAGER 


Woodcut from a Drawing by Hans Nic. 
Hansen, 1885 





their beloved monarch. The at- 
tractions of the Park increased 
pari passu with its popularity: 
new permits were constantly is- 
sued to menageries, wax-cabinets, 
pantomimes, bare-back riders, ac- 
robats, jugglers, and magicians, 
and by 1826 Dyrehavsbakken 
had achieved the ultimate honor 
of being presented on the stage 
of the Royal Theatre in Copen- 
hagen. 

Johan Ludvig Heiberg, the 
founder of vaudeville and of the 
romantic comedy in Denmark, 
omnipotent director of the Royal 
Theatre, laid the scene of one of 
his earliest vaudevilles, T'he Cri- 
tic and the Beast, in Dyrehaven. 
The handling of the subject mat- 
ter is, as might well be expected, 
somewhat more realistic than 
with Oehlenschliger. Heiberg 
leads us behind the scenes: he 


portrays some of the less reputable types who thrive in the milieu of 
Dyrehavsbakken and builds the plot of his play around the contrasts 





Everysopy Tootrnc His Own Horn on Minsummer NIGHT aT 
DyrEHAVSBAKKEN 


Woodcut from 1890 


thus pre- 
sented. In 
the begin- 
ning the 
portrayal 
of such 
characters 
on the 
prim Dan- 
ish stage 
aroused 
violent cri- 
ticism, but 
thanks to 
the melodi- 
ous and 
poetic 
framein 
which the 
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characters and episodes of 
the play were set, the op- 
position was eventually 
silenced. 

Indeed, Heiberg him- 
self, the most exquisite 
and fashionable poet of 
his generation, was closely 
bound to Dyrehavsbak- 
ken through his. wife, 
Johanne Luise Heiberg. 
This remarkable genius, 
the foremost Danish ac- 
tress of the nineteenth 
century, had her origins and her home in the Park. Her mother, 
Madame Patges, in her brave struggle to keep the wolf from her door, 
had established a booth near Kirsten Piil’s spring, and she continued 
to tend it summer after summer long after her daughter had achieved 
her magnificent triumph on the stage of the Royal Theatre. Indeed 
Johanne Luise’s introduction to her brilliant theatrical career came 
through the channels of Dyrehaven. For, despite her own desperate 
poverty, Madame Patges had adopted a young girl, the daughter of 
one of the Jewish singers on “Bakken,” and it was this young Jewess 
who one fine day took her little foster-sister by her hand and brought 
her to one of the dancing-masters of the Royal Academy. He was 
discerning enough to recognize at once that the child possessed dra- 
matic talents of rare promise and placed her in the dancing school of 
the Royal Theatre. That Dyrehavsbakken should have schooled this 
unique daughter of genius is the proudest boast in its century long 
history. 

Since that time it has 
not made any comparable 
contribution. Indeed, it 
cannot be denied that the 
advance of the nineteenth 
century has witnessed a 
gradual decline of the 
great pleasure park. The 
first and foremost cause 
of this decline was un- 
questionably the estab- 
lishment, in 1843, of the 
famous Tivoli. But Dyre- 
havsbakken retains to 
this very day an assured 
















































On THE Way To DyrEHAVSBAKKEN 
Etching from a Painting by Erich Pauelsen, 1793 





Picnic in DyrREHAVEN 


Woodcut from a Painting by Carl Thomsen, 1868 
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Jouan Lupvic Herserc anp His Wire, tHe Famous Actress, Vistr tHE Humsie Scenes 
oF Her CuitpHoop anpD Catt on Her Motuer, Mapame PAtcEs 


Painting by Valdemar Neiiendam, 1917 


and loyal public. It has by no means lost its old magnetism, and its 
popular character and its faithful devotion to time honored forms of 
entertainment bring thousands every summer to the picturesque 
booths and stalls nestling under the great beech trees. 

For, at least once a year every good Copenhagener has to take his 
wife and children on an excursion, and when the family rambles along 
through the open meadows of Dyrehaven and hears the distant, luring 
tones of the organ-grinder and the merry-go-round echoing among 
the beeches, the temptation to take a little trip over the hill to 
“Bakken” becomes well-nigh irresistible. 

As you approach the playground itself, the noise becomes raucous. 
The organ-grinder has evidently established himself right across from 
the merry-go-round, and the two are flinging their blatant melodies 
at each others’ heads, as it were, and the monotonous honk of the 
trumpet with which the clown interlards his bantering to the public, 
grates harshly upon the ears. But what of it? We are out to enjoy 
ourselves now, and we have left our esthetic sensibilities at home—if 
we ever had any. Many of the visitors, especially the youngsters, add 
to the universal din by tooting the little mottled play horns which 
“Bakken” furnishes. It all helps to put the crowd in a holiday mood. 
Everybody is having a good time: the young men show their strength 
by hitting the bull on the forehead and their skill by breaking the 
mechanical figures at the shooting gallery. 
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Pierrot 1n DyrEHAVEN 


Painting by Kr. Zahrtmann, 1880 


The ambitions of the children are generally centered upon the red 
and blue and green balloons which add such a vivid note of decoration 
to the green foliage of the forest. And they stand and drink in the 
marvel of the roulette wheel with their eyes, while the waffle man and 
the ice cream man make their little mouths water. The men like to 
frequent the burlesque pavilion, where the most ribald of the current 
popular melodies are sure to be sung. And of course the whole family 
has to watch Pierrot eat burning tow and then haul yards and yards 
of twine out of his mouth. Indeed, the deeds of Pierrot are part of 
the tradition of the place, and belong to the oldest of Bakken’s enter- 
tainments. The same is true of the famous “Master Jakel’” whose 
naive marionette comedies have been performed for centuries. The 
tradition is carried on at the present time by an eighty year old artist, 
born on Bakken itself, who still plies his nimble fingers with masterly 
skill—the forefinger in the head of the marionette, two other fingers 
in its wildly gesticulating arms. Generation after generation has sat 
in front of the diminutive stage and chuckled over the same old per- 
formance, the same scenes, the same characters: “Old Jakel” and 
“Young Jakel,” the innkeeper and the suitor, the soldier and the 
devil. In every performance a sanguinary battle is staged. The 
tiny actors swing viciously at each other’s wooden heads, until the 
paint is chipped off, and the noses are thrown shockingly out of 











Prerrot Eats Burnine Tow 


Photograph, 1927 
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shape. So parents and grand- 
parents have watched it when 
they were children and year after 
year as they grew older, and they 
are determined that this must 
be their offspring’s first intro- 
duction to the dramatic art. 
When the drama waxes fast and 
furious, when the dashing soldier, 
after an heroic struggle, is forced 
to succumb to the red-eyed devil 
who swings him triumphantly 
around in the air,—the children 
chortle with glee. 

Meanwhile these strictly es- 
thetic gratifications are nct suffi- 
cient for the visitor to Bakken. 
The needs of the flesh must no 
more be overlooked than those 
of the spirit, and the numerous 
restaurants of the Park are de- 
signed to fill this want. There 
are resorts here for every pur- 
pose and every price: places 


with resounding names such as The Green Tree, Bakken’s Rest, 
and Valhalla, where the Copenhagener can quench his perpetual 
thirst, where he can purchase soft drinks to wash down the ample 
food from his picnic basket, or where he can secure a full course din- 
ner of solid food from some kitchen of established excellency. For in 


Bakken the Danish pro- 
pensity for jollity and 
harmless pleasure flour- 
ishes as nowhere else, and 
it demands food and 
drink. 

Then, of course, occa- 
sionally the spirits will 
become too high, and the 
jollity find somewhat too 
violent expression; but 
this contingency, too, has 
been provided for. Bak- 
ken has its own little 
police station, planted in- 
congruously amidst the 





Earty AFTERNOON, WHEN THE CriEeRS AT THE CiRCUS 
Tent Have Becun Tuer Activity 


Photograph, 1927 
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Tue Famous “Master JAKEL” MarioNetTte THEATRE 


From a Water Color by Marna Jeppesen, 1927 


booths and the tents, and thence, during the two months that Bakken 
is open, the arm of the law stretches out to preserve law and order. 

For ten months of the year Bakken stands empty and desolate; the 
shutters are nailed to the booths; and the famous herd of deer stalk 
majestically through the park, unchallenged masters of all they 
survey. For it is only in June and July that the authorities per- 
mit Bakken to come to life, and then, in the middle of this all-too- 
brief period, the merry-making culminates on Midsummer Night. 
On this night all Copenhagen streams out to Bakken, and the 
gaiety is unrestrained. It is the old tradition constantly observed, 
even though its origin has long since joined the limbo of forgotten 
things, for there is scarcely one of the gay merry-makers at Dyrehavs- 
bakken on a Midsummer Night who suspects that he is participating 
in the observance of an age-old folkway which had its origin in the 
firm faith of his pagan forefathers that the preternatural powers of 
the earth were abroad and active in the affairs of men during the short- 
est night of the year. 





STENHAMMAR, Prince WILHELM’s ResmmweNcE As DuKE or SORMLAND 


Sormland from the Clouds 


By Prince WILHELM, 
DUKE oFr SORMLAND 


O THE uninitiated the study of maps and charts must ever 

include an element of mystery. Among the myriad names, the 

strange hieroglyphics of tiny dots, crosses, dashes, and circles 
which seem so utterly devoid of meaning, he becomes hopelessly con- 
fused; and even after he has learned, little by little, to mark dis- 
tinction of wooded land and open field, of mountains and fiords, 
cathedral and village, foundries and health resorts, he still finds it 
difficult to form an adequate conception of the country which lies 
so elaborately traced on the canvas before him. 

But it is no longer necessary that one refer only to an impersonal 
and cryptic map spread out before him, hopeless of ever obtaining 
a more comprehensive view of the land as it appears from the hand 
of the Creator. Within our own day amazing development in the 
field of aviation has made possible a flight through the skies, not in 
imagination only but in actuality, defiant of the one time formidable 
laws of gravitation. In this way one may view a vast expanse of 
country, noting all its topographical individualities, its distribution 
of water and land, country and town. There he may study with reality 
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itself before his eyes, as he circles about orienting himself after his 
own pleasure, while far below the chart lies spread, not a drab-colored 
print, but a verdant country throbbing with life. There he may survey 
the country from horizon to horizon, all the while reclining comfort- 
ably among easy leather cushions, as the motor hums like a raging 
bumble bee, and the pilot now and then in a graceful sweep deviates 
from his course to avoid a wandering cloud which might obscure his 
view. 

It is in this way, therefore, that we shall survey that section of 
Sweden known as Sdédermanland. Let us imagine that on a beautiful 
day in the high tide of summer, when the view is clear and no treacher- 
ous air currents are shifting through the skies, our plane comes soar- 
ing from the far distant south. From the first, the blue ribbon-like 
expanse of the Baltic lies to our right, its islands strewn carelessly 
about as if by the mighty hand of a giant in play. The fertile plains 
of Ostergétland have just glided past when suddenly there emerges 
before us a towering dark obstruction; and in a moment as the ma- 
chine rises slowly in an even graceful curve to clear the obstacle in its 
path, we find ourselves a thousand feet or more above the precipitous 
slopes of Kolmarden. Here begins Sérmland. 

The dark wooded mountains are thickly studded with small glisten- 
ing pools which, save for the occasional glittering reflection of the 
rays of the sun, in their invisible mirrors appear as dark empty 
hollows. Between them lie rusted brown waste lands where scarcely 
a tree may be seen, but where if our plane should pass sufficiently low 
there might come wafted to us on the breezes the fragrance of bog- 
myrtle or sweet-gale. These are the lowlands with their quagmires 
and solitary pools, where one may sometimes catch a glimpse of the 
moose plashing his cloven hoofs over the marshy bogs which are 
neither water nor land; while upon some towering pine there is 
perched a wood-grouse, calmly engaged in polishing his beak against 
the smooth bark. Round about the giants of the wood stand guard, 
and within the shadow of their spreading green plumes there may still 
be heard the reverberating echoes of legends from time out of mind. 
For here has ever been wilderness: too frequently the setting for noto- 
rious deeds of evil in the days when ruthless highwaymen lay in am- 
bush, waiting to assault the humble law-abiding tradesman who, carry- 
ing on their backs their pedlar wares, made their way toward the 
neighboring city. 

The woods now grow less dense, taking on lighter tones as the 
deciduous trees become more and more in evidence. Beneath the wings 
of our plane extends the fruitful valley of Kiladalen, the outline of its 
meadows sharply defined, where haymaking is at its height, and the 
haycocks stand in little groups like tiny warts upon a mighty pachy- 
derm. The trees appear grey, to us, as they stand guard over the 
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verdant green of the meadows, while the wheat fields are already 
turning to gold, and as they bow their heavy spikes to the summer 
winds in rhythmic undulating waves, they shimmer with an.iridescent 
velvety radiance. 

On its separate little knoll the small white church of Tuna—where 
the Thing was held in the past—dominates the surrounding region 
where the homesteads lie secure in red-gabled prosperity. They are 
bordered by the deep green shadow of birches, mountain ash, and 
lindens, while beyond the narrow strip of wood there come scintil- 
lating flashes of sunlight from the most southern of the wide scattered 
bays of Yngaren. 

Gradually there rises before us the silhouette of a city. It is Nykop- 
ing. Stately and calm the aristocratic old city rises upon the plain, 
appearing to us much like a group of dignified manor houses. There 
is nothing ostentatious or discordant about it, nothing to mar its 
atmosphere of completeness. Through the centuries its growth has 
continued in a quietly prosperous way, mainly in accordance with the 
original plans of the noted architect de la Vallée. True that in 1719 
the city was fired by the Russians, but the foundations remained, and 
the citizens with undaunted patience continued to reconstruct accord- 
ing to the original plan. 
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We circle above the housetops and see the great central square 
where in quiet dignity the capitol building presents its classic facade, 
while directly opposite there stands the town hall, stately in design, 
flanked by rows of tradesmen’s shops. From a little green court on 
the other side of the main street towers the red spire of Nicolai church, 
while on the knoll not far distant, like a beacon light on guard, stands 
the venerable old clock tower. 

A little farther down rises the sternly fortified castle of Nykoping, 
within whose walls so many historical dramas have been enacted. 
There one may visit, even to-day, that deep round dungeon in which 
the Dukes, Eric and Valdemar, perished after Nyk6ping’s great feast 
day in 1371.* 

In this stronghold Magnus Ladulas made his home, and here he 
kept his brother, King Valdemar, a prisoner. Gustaf Vasa fortified 
the castle according to the exigencies of the times, but it was not until 
the reign of the stern Karl LX, 1600-1611, that Nykoping castle knew 
the height of its glory. He then built a palace in the Italian manner, 
with arcades, terraces, and pretentious stairways, and ornamented 
the towers with fretted spires. It was as early as the middle of the 
16th century that this magnificent structure was burned to the ground, 


and only the ruins remain which we are now preparing to excavate 


~ * The dukes had been invited by their brother, the king, for a reconciliation feast. On 
this pretense they were made prisoners and died here the following year. 
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and preserve for posterity. From our vantage point the entire do- 
minion is within our field of view, its walls in bare outline as if 
reduced to the form of a blue print for a modern building plan. Very 
near there winds the bright smooth surface of the river channel; like 
a gushing artery of life it flows, the fall of its current having through 
the ages set in motion the wheels of industry. Along its steep banks 
cling the tendrils of picturesque orchards, fringed by elder bushes 
and willows, retaining here the atmosphere of charming rusticity 
which may be found only in the quiet seclusion of an isolated village. 
Nykoping is a stronghold of the aristocracy, in the finest meaning of 
the word. Here memories and traditions go hand in hand with a 
modern craving for improvement and progress. Here in the happiest 
way possible men have learned how to merge the inevitable new with 
the seasoned beauty of the old to produce on the observer an im- 
pression of singular harmony. 

Much might be said about the charming little village, but our circuit 
has been completed, and the plane once more rises to the heights. 
Leaving the reed-margined bay of Nykoping on our right, our sail 
now turns to the northeast. 

After a time there emerges before us the tiny hamlet of Trosa. 
It is one of the smallest villages of Sweden, but in no sense the least 
significant, for its idyllic simplicity has remained untouched by the 
false glamour which so often follows in the wake of restless, modern 
development. Its streets lie crooked and still; the group of quaint 
brown and grey wooden houses give the effect of having been thrown 
together in happy confusion without thought or plan, while before 
the hitching block in the center of the market place a sleepy old horse 
hangs his head. Truly, here the clocks of time have been turned 
backward, and far remote from the turmoil of the world, men know 
the peace which comes of a good conscience and a better digestion. 
Not even a spur to the great Nykoping railway can be detected. 
Happy Trosa! Beyond lie the blue waters of the bay and far away 
at the horizon one may distinguish with the aid of field glasses, the 
gleaming white spire of Landsort. There, like a great exclamation 
point, it rises in the Baltic to mark the extremity of Sodertorn’s most 
southern promontory, where vessels are rigged before they sail their 
devious routes, making their way through the clustering islands, into 
Stockholm. 

Close beside the lake we gain a fleeting glimpse of Tullgarn, the 
old Sture castle which through the hands of Ebba Brahe passed into 
possession of the mighty line of the De la Gardies, and after varying 
fortunes was finally purchased by the state. Now, during the summer 
season, it is occupied by the reigning king, and over the roof of the 
impressive structure there flies the three cleft flag bearing the arms 
of the realm. 
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GRIPSHOLM PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A Frying MacHINE 


Thence our plane makes it way almost directly northward. The 
fruitful island of Mork6, bearing the densely populated Hornings- 
holm upon its back, already lies behind us, while the lakes constantly 
decrease in size. Soon the last fiord passed in an even silver furrow, 
and between the shady trees lining either side, great steamers belch- 
ing their black smoke ply their leisurely journey northward. The 
canal leads on past Sodertelge and is lost on the other side in Malaren’s 
reed-covered fiords. From this point, when the view is clear, one may 
without difficulty catch a fleeting glimpse of the capital city. But 
we turn our plane westward, instead, to more idyllic regions, passing 
the district of Oknebo, a country intersected with hills and valleys, 
and flying directly over 'Taxinge-Nasby’s great manor house, we 
sight the impressive silhouette of Gripsholm, the red castle of Vasas 
arising out of the deep green bay of Malaren. Close by, in a slightly 
out of the way corner, lies the little village of Mariefred. 

We lower our plane and make a swift loop about the substantial 
towers. It was here at Gripsholm that the High Chancellor of the 
Realm met, in 1383, in conference with King Albrecht and others 
of sovereign power in the land. It is indeed a venerable building, 
its foundations dating far back into the Middle Ages, and ever since 
that time the history of Sweden has been inseparably linked with the 
history of the castle. As it has been enlarged and remodeled, renovated 
and restored, it has always in one way or another reflected the chang- 
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ing events of the country, even during the time when its cannon have 
not taken active part in the bloody game of conquest, or dramas of 
the state were not realistically enacted within its walls. 

Little Mariefred has listened to the misereres of the saintly monks; 
it has seen old King Gosta’s green liveried couriers galloping with 
missives from governor and bailiff. The pillory soldiers of Pontus 
de la Gardie, Mornay’s highlanders, and the muskateers of the Thirty 
Years’ War have romped boisterously in its saloons and taverns. It 
has known, too, the wars of the Charleses, when crossgrained boots 
passed with clamping tread over the streets of the city, while men 
rode with their messages of joy or sorrow to the kind, old, stern- 
featured dowager who sat, with her pet pug dogs and spaniels, in the 
great red castle. The gay companions and rollicking comedians of 
Gustaf III have swarmed about the country, with merry melodies in 
their heads and their scores under their arms—one may even see where 
Bellman lodged during his visits to Mariefred. 

But now the castle already lies behind us, and the plane con- 
tinues its way over field and grove. It is not long before the next 
little village emerges from the other side of the nearest ridge. It is 
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the cathedral city, Strangnas, which seems to be kneeling in reverent 
worship around the sacred edifice on the hill. 

Since time immemorial, Stringnis has been the leading city of 
Sormland. Even before the union with Denmark, in the days of King 
Magnus Erikson, a ruling potentate made the city his abode. Here 
was a religious and intellectual center from which culture was dis- 
seminated through all Sweden. Here powerful bishops and stern pre- 
lates sat together in conference, and here, generation after genera- 
tion of ascetics and monks toiled over their “Long Catechism” and 
their mensa in the icy classrooms of the monastery. The most re- 
markable event, however, took place within the thick walls of Bishop 
Rogge’s castle, on one June day in 1523, when Gustaf Eriksson Vasa 
was crowned king of Sweden. 

It was on the same occasion that the attention of the king was 
first directed toward the Lutheran interpretation of religious faith, 
through the influence of Laurentius Andreae and it may be of the 
daring young Deacon Olavus Petri as well. From this time on, the 
way lay paved for the Reformation. 

Straingnis is a dignified academic city, and to this day it calls to 
mind the memory of a gentle learned professor who, seated under the 
blooming chestnut trees, would rather leave the imprint of knowledge 
in unwilling minds with kind words than with the rattan from a 
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dreaded master’s desk. Seldom may be seen a cathedral set in a 
more distinctive framework of luxuriant verdure. As we soar over the 
city, it seems as if there still hovers about it the fragrant incense of 
saintly prayers and dimly burning censers of century old tradition 
mingled with the faint perfume of the budding elders. It is pervaded 
by that atmosphere of contentment which flourishes in an idyll, where 
one is not only aware of his associations with the past, but knows 
how to build further on the solid foundation of an age-old and per- 
sistent culture. Certainly the village has every right to bend a rever- 
ent knee figuratively speaking, to its ancient patriarch with its faded 
red tower and its ornately turreted summit. 

Continuing on our journey we are soon above the sharply bouldered 
ridges which surround Rekarna. To the right the historic Fiholm is 
mirrored in Séderfjarden and at a distance may be sighted the fertile 
Malar valley, where bays and green isles alternate in bizarre con- 
fusion. Above the little town of 'Torshalla, our plane deviates at right 
angles from her course, permitting us a hasty glimpse of the original 
city hall, as well as of Lilljan’s Tavern, the “Red Hell” as it was some- 
times called during the time when Bellman, in company with Ulla Vin- 
blad, visited this region, and according to tradition composed here his 
wonderful morning song, “Storm and Billows are Silenced.” Our 
course now lies directly southward, and before we know it the geo- 
metric plan of the little town of Eskilstuna unrolls itself below the 
wings of our plane. 

But here we may as well continue on our way, for in this place the 
idyllic has quite concealed itself behind the smokestacks of factories 
and clattering wheels. Industries are thriving; the forges especially 
are famous all over the world. Their products pursue a mah from the 
cradle to the grave, for the first conveyance with which he becomes 
familiar, the perambulator, bears upon it the Eskilstuna stamp, and in 
all probability, the shovel which prepares his last resting place will 
have its origin in the same place. So it is with other implements which 
he uses daily, without a thought that they were forged by hands skilled 
in the industrial arts, in St. Eskil’s Tuna. 

Groves and pastures, dells and leafy meads unfold in constantly 
shifting patterns. The red cabins appear like strawberries in the 
landscape, the manor houses resemble mushroom fungus with their 
dark spreading roofs, and like giant lilies the church towers aspire 
heavenward. To the east there lies gleaming the wide expanse of 
Hjalmaren’s waters. The estates of As, Julita, and Gimmersta define 
the angles of an equilateral triangle, while at a distance may be seen 
the plateau of Vingaker with the white gleaming Siavstaholm and 
Skenis. We are now in the most westerly part of the province. Once 
more our plane veres about and we turn eastward, this time to pass 
directly through the heart of Sérmland. 
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The longer we journey the more sunny appears the country, alter- 
nating with woods and open fields, the inland lakes and manor houses 
becoming more and more numerous. Eriksberg, the largest manor of 
the province, with its treasures of art and its unique archives dating 
from the time of the Charleses, we leave at our right and steer directly 
over Langhalsen’s northern cluster of lakes where Lagmansé and 
Hedenlunda mirror their noble facades in the rustling waters fringed 
by bowing bulrushes and swaying reeds. Everywhere glisten bright 
blue patches interspersed with headland capes where the verdant 
undergrowth crowds with tropical luxuriance. And through it all 
wind gleaming, leaping ribbons of silver. By the rivers the aged 
millstones still grind the peasant’s grain which has ripened on the 
tiny patches of tilled ground scattered between the surrounding leafy 
meads, groves, and birch covered hills. The homesteads lie tucked in 
among soft clumps of mountain ash and beam-trees, apples and lilacs, 
and around the larger estates ancient lindens murmur their legends 
of days that are fled. 

More lakes—more manors: there are so many that one cannot count 
them all. If one is fortunate he might be able to see as many as a 
full dozen and more, all at'one time. Now the oak begins to play a 
more important réle among the flora, forming in some places an almost 
impenetrable forestration. Spreading, regal, and dignified he stands 
there, among the other trees, with something of patriarchal solemnity, 
and stretches out his branches in defiance, so far that his crown almost 
seems to hold an independent existence, and one marvels that this 
great body can be supported by a single stem. But the wood is firm 
and sound to the core and measures where it is thickest fully fifteen 
feet in circumference. 

Just below us lies the towerless church of Forsa, insignificant 
and humble in outward appearance, but a veritable storehouse for 
old relics. If one is on friendly terms with the verger it may happen 
that he will lift the heavy lock of the chest which guards the silver 
and display the ancient treasure. And no mean treasure it is! 

Already we draw near to historic Vibyholm and the celebrated 
Lake Baven with its islands, coves and sounds. Along the shore lies a 
whole row of castles and manor houses boasting a proud medieval 
ancestry. Gardens and orchards, groups of buildings and finely 
gravelled paths form a varied pattern against the background of the 
teeming earth covered with gorgeous midsummer flowers. 

This is the heart of Sérmland. If the vegetation up to this time 
has seemed luxuriant, now it is literally riotous, appearing as huge 
flowered bolster covers spread out upon the richly verdant landscape; 
while the groves rise like great round cupolas among the shifting 
masses of green. We lower again and see the meadows and fields 
shimmering with the beauty of wild flowers, many of them of rare 
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varieties. There may be found the golden crowfoot and the brilliant 
butter-cups. There the scabious cradles its violet heads of bloom and 
the daisies lift their pointed white stars; there ring the blue-bells in 
the swaying west wind, while the clover wafts its sweet frankincense 
toward the skies. 

But when we again swing about the curve, quite without warning 
this smiling garden plot changes its character. It now becomes wild 
and intractable, dark and forbidding. Here the jagged cliffs of the 
shore descend abruptly into the sea. Low rolling mountains may be 
glimpsed between the close-grown forests of pine. Over the country 
lies an unaccountable atmosphere of desolation and void. Perhaps 
the great osprey, who with wings outspread flies away from us, 
offended that so clumsy a bird dares intrude upon his own sacred 
precinct, contributes much to the atmosphere of desolation—or per- 
haps it is the loon, who disappears with its young among the reeds 
which border the shore. But enough! This remains a fragment of the 
primeva!, through all the ages untouched by man. 

Only a moment the scene remains. Beyond the next isle we find 
ourselves above the leafy meads whence the breezes waft to us all the 
delicious odors of the earth. It is this rich variety which lends to the 
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country its singular charm, a variety which marks the whole territory 
but is especially characteristic of those sections Just above Baven. 
Before us like the great throbbing heart of the province lies the 
lake. The country is an ancient one, rich in traditions and memories. 
Here in the evening breezes are still whispered the sagas and legends 
of the past; here in the darkness of the night one may see the will o’the 
wisp fluttering over the pine trees, or the elves treading their light 
spirit dances in the dewy grass. But here, also, since times of old, 
has been a center for culture and industry. Steadfast in their confi- 
dence in the protection of a law of justice, confidence never betrayed, 
generation after generation of independent landholding peasants have 
tilled the soil and with their powerful, muscular arms cleared new 
tracts. Upon the secure foundation of the word of God, the fruits 
of the earth, and the consciousness of their own strength, they have 
builded their humble estates. During times of struggle it was love 
for their native soil which supported their courage, during years of 
peace the satisfaction of seeing the ripening harvest and the children 
growing up to take their places when their own hands should be no 
longer able to guide the plow. So has this hardy industrious self- 
respecting race developed through the ages, tractable, slow and easy- 
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going as a rule, yet passionately aroused and unyielding when matters 
touching their honor were at stake. 

Upon the white estates another branch of the great Sérmland folk 
has been nurtured. Here prosperous country squires have spent their 
days in close association with village and people. Truly there has 
been merry-making and joyous living in the halls of the old castle in 
the days of its splendor. It is no less true that occasionally some 
tyrannical lord reigned over the peasants with a hand of iron and 
made life unbearable for the whole community, at the times when 
courts of justice were far distant over an icebound country: but as 
a rule an intimate, almost familiar relationship existed between the 
masters of the household and their subordinates, a feeling based upon 
unrestricted confidence and an inherent devotion. Each was dependent 
upon the other in the common struggle for existence, and always 
there was a ground upon which men might unreservedly unite: 
reverence for the homeland and its memories, affection for the place 
of their birth and for the earth they tilled, which through the centuries 
had given sustenance to generation after generation. 

This same kindly relationship between landholder and peasant 
rules even to-day on most of the Sérmland estates. If there were 
time we should descend into one of the quiet peaceful fiords and moor 
our clattering bird of the air by a little idyllic watering-place. Then 
we should wander up the winding path and knock at the substantial 
oaken door of the lord of the manor. It would certainly be opened 
to us, for hospitality has ever reigned under these gabled roofs, and 
seldom is any stranger who comes upon a legitimate errand turned 
away. As we are surrounded by the spacious homely comfort of the 
great hall, we realize that not only has the manor house been the 
determining force in this region, but the helping hand, the trained 
mind, which has given support through many a crisis; and more than 
this, the warm heart which has felt compassion for all that was weak 
and helpless, and in need of protection. And when we look about 
among the furnishings of the home, the rare objects of art and the 
ancient gold embossed folios, we realize the extent of the intellectual 
life which has blossomed here through the ages, the manor house 
forming a priceless reservoir of inherent refinement coupled with 
laboriously acquired learning. From this source culture has emanated 
to become a benefit for the whole country. 

After hastily reviewing the house itself we should make a tour 
through the orchards and gardens, the cattle stalls and well-filled 
storehouses, only to pause at last upon the wide rock terrace before 
the main entrance and there drink in the beauty of the scene. Below 
lies Lake Baven on whose bright surface the shifting colors gleam 
richly as the evening sun paints the fine pencilings of the cirrus, 
wine red, copper-gold, green and violet. The colors sparkle and 
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glisten there in the depths, ranging from faintest pastel tones to the 
clearest jewel’s flash—perhaps it is the dragon’s gold, there at the 
bottom which has caught a last ray of the setting sun, and now re- 
veals itself unto him who may see. 

But here we have lost ourselves in realms of fantasy, imagining 
ourselves down upon the earth, while in reality we have continued 
to float between heaven and earth. The renowned Baven already 
lies far behind us, as well as Klemmingen and Yngen’s clustered 
lakes. Releasing our motor to its full speed we are borne eastward 
again in the direction of our goal, where the outlines of the capital 
can already be faintly distinguished in the distance. 

The variable chart of S6rmland has been traversed. We have read 
it as an open book. The colors have been true to life and a thousand- 
fold more beautiful than those produced on the most elaborate map 
by any lithographic press. And if in closing we were to summarize 
our fleeting impressions of this rapid survey of Sormland they would 
be included in this: leafy green meadows, blue lakes, and white manor 
houses, in an eternally shifting panorama. 


Tuer Suores or Lovery Lake BAven 


All pictures unless otherwise indicated are loaned by the Swedish Tourist Society, Stockholm. 





Erik Werenskiold 


By Kristian Have 


HE NAME Werenskiold has come down from the time when 
Norway still had a nobility. The family was first heard of in 
Norway about the middle of the seventeenth century. Its 

members were military men and landed proprietors. The father of 


Erik WERENSKIOLD, SELF Portrait 


the artist was a captain and com- 
mander of the fort at Kongsvin- 
ger, the little border town in the 
eastern highlands. There Erik 
Werenskiold was born, in 1855. 

Captain Werenskiold was a 
man of strong will and clear in- 
tellect, with a special aptitude 
for mathematics. Born in 1800, 
he was near enough to the rev- 
olutionary awakening of Eu- 
rope to be imbued with the 
enthusiasms of that time, and he 
was in particular a great admirer 
of Rousseau. His wife was a 
woman of gentle nature, a native 
of northern Norway, and with 
that tendency to dreaminess 


_ which we often associate with the 
~ far North. In the artist the men- 


tal characteristics of both parents 
were fused. From his father he 
inherited a certain pedagogical 
strain in addition to the will 
power and endurance which 
sometimes hardened into ob- 
stinacy. | 


Erik Werenskiold matriculated at the university, but did not pur- 
sue any professional study. He wanted to become an artist. He had 
begun to paint while yet a lad, and even before he went abroad to 
begin his formal art study, the idea for his illustrations to the Nor- 
wegian fairy tales, which became so important and vital a part of his 
work, had already dawned on his imagination. 

At the age of twenty he entered the Academy at Munich. That 
was where art students congregated in his day, and what he learned 
there was not without importance in his later development. His stay 
was not long, however. The self-reliance, not unmixed with a lust of 
opposition, which he had inherited from his father, soon led him to 
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Peasant TyYPeEs 


Werenskiold sent home 
from Munich were neither 
Norwegian nor natural- 
istic. Nor were they na- 
tional. They were con- 
ventional student efforts. 
Yet something of the fu- 
ture artist there was pres- 
ent even then. His pic- 
tures of children playing 
showed that tender per- 
ception of the nature of 
children and that sensi- 
tiveness to their individu- 
alities which has distin- 
guished his art. Another 
canvas picturing a young 
haymaker flirting with 
some peasant girls had 
also a decided stamp of 
the academy, but this too 
was prophetic of the art- 
ist’s future work in that 





question the academic 
methods. Although he 
has since admitted that he 
owes a debt of gratitude 
and reverence to some of 
his teachers there, he felt 
that he must succeed as a 
naturalist, and that the 
romantic studio painting 
of the Munich school had 
no message for him. More- 
over, he had conceived the 
same thought which Nor- 
way’s first great painter, 
Professor J. C. Dahl, had 
already _ proclaimed, 
namely that art should 
be national. 

It must be confessed, 
however, that the paint- 
ings which the young 
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ILLUSTRATION FoR “THE PARSON AND THE SEXTON” 


“The Sexton set off for the palace, dressed in the parson’s ruff and 
cassock. The king was out on the porch to meet him with crown and 
sceptre, and altogether he was so splendid that he shone and glittered a 
long way off. 

“Hullo, are you there?’ said the king. 

“ ‘Sure enough,’ said the sexton. 

“*Well, tell me first,’ said the king, ‘how far is it from the east to the 
west?” 

“*That’s a day’s journey,’ said the sexton. 

“*How do you make that out?’ said the king. 

“ ‘Why, the sun rises in the east and goes down in the west,’ said the 
sexton, ‘and does it easily in a day.” 

Norwegian Fairy Tales 


Tariprece For “Tue Boy WitH THE Beer KEG” 


The boy has made a compact with Death, who in return for a drink from the beer keg 
gives him power of healing. The boy breaks the compact and plays a trick on Death to 
save a dying princess and win her and the kingdom, but as he is about to march away to 


happiness, Death lays a bony hand upon his shoulder. Norwegian Fairy Tales 
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ILLUSTRATION FoR “SQuiIRE PETER” 


“When Per came to the king’s castle he went into the kitchen with the reindeer and 
said, ‘Here is a little present for the king, if he’ll be so kind as to accept it. 
“The king came out into the kitchen, and when he saw the big, fine reindeer he was 


certainly pleased. ‘My good friend, who is it that has sent you with such a grand present?’ 
said the king. 


“*Why, it comes from Squire Peter,’ said the boy.” 
Norwegian Fairy Tales 


it revealed a keen perception of peasant nature. 

It was not until he drew his illustrations to the fairy tales that 
Werenskiold really found himself. It was in them that he first fully 
revealed both his talent and his nationalism. 

The fairy tales collected by Asbjornsen and Moe from the lips of 
the common people were the first authentic literary expression of 
Norwegian temperament. And these tales received from Werenskiold 
their first authentic pictorial form. Other artists have illustrated 
them, but they have not wholly succeeded in making them flesh and 
blood of the Norwegian people. There was always something alien. 
As we looked at them, we did not find ourselves in them. It was 
Werenskiold who first gave his drawings that subtle indefinable 
quality to which we respond as wholly our own. 

He drew directly from Norwegian folk life. His subjects were 
taken from the common people and from the milieu in which they 
actually lived. The king of the fairy tales is the rich farmer, the 
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Z J 
ILLusTRATION FoR “AsKELAD Wuo Gor THE 
Princess To Catt Him a Liar” 


“Askelad met the princess in the stable. 

“*You haven’t got as big an ox as we have,’ said 
the princess, ‘for when two men are sitting one on 
each horn, they can’t reach each other with a 
fish-pole.’ 

“*That’s nothing,’ said Askelad, ‘we have an 
ox so big that when two men are sitting one on 
each horn blowing lurs, they can’t hear each 


;0 
other. Norwegian Fairy Tales 


bigwig who still lives in our 
valleys (sometimes in fact he 
borrows the features of the 
fairy tale narrator, of As- 
bjornsen himself). The king’s 
castle is the timbered farm- 
house with its carved posts 
and its porch in front. The 
princesses are the farmer’s 
daughters, with full skirts and 
with thick braids hanging 
down their backs. Askelad is 
the crofter’s son, the herdsboy 
or the beggar, whom nobody 
believes capable of under- 
standing anything or doing 
anything. The charcoal-burn- 
er, the vagrant laborer, the 
blacksmith, the clever sexton 
cringing before the parson 
while he bullies the people— 
all are taken directly from 
life. This was Werenskiold’s 
inspired idea: to draw the 
types in the fairy tales exactly 
like ordinary people in their 
everyday pursuits, instead of 
swathing them in mystery. 
Even the troll and the huldre 
were shorn of supernatural 
terrors and appeared as if they 
belonged with the community. 
The familiar, naturalistic ef- 
fect was further enhanced by 
his use of Norwegian land- 


scapes, exactly as they appeared in our mountains and valleys and 
forests, though seen in a highly personal way. As a medium for 
these illustrations he used pen drawings in which he developed great 
singleness and purity of line together with unusual firmness. 

The French naturalists deeply influenced Werenskiold. One of 
the very first paintings in all modern Norwegian art which was wholly 
conceived and executed under the open sky was his Telemark Girls. 
It is seen in the cool, pale tones of a gray day, but although the back- 
ground is interesting, the eye is held chiefly by the two fresh, charming 
peasant girls in their Sunday costumes. Werenskiold’s next great 
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Tue Country FuneERAL 
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A Picture FRoM THE SaGas 


outdoor painting, which has always held its place in the forefront of 
his production, is his Peasant Funeral, painted in 1885. Here, too, the 
landscape and the figures are blended in perfect harmony, and we 
feel the genuine atmosphere of the outdoors. The hot, dry air of a 
summer afternoon quivers over the valley. The peasants, standing 
there is their shirt sleeves, warm from the labor of filling the grave as 
the custom was, are all types that we seem to have met many times, 
and yet they are differentiated with masterly characterization. Espe- 
cially lifelike is the young schoolmaster who, in the absence of the 
minister, is reading the service and singing the hymn over the dead. 

Peasant Funeral was in its day a surprisingly realistic canvas. 
Since that time Norwegian art has been enriched by other pictures 
that show advancement in strength and illusory quality, but the 
authentic description and the sure characterization of Werenskiold’s 
picture have never been surpassed. , 

It would seem a foregone conclusion that Werenskiold should excell 
in portrait-painting. His keen psychological perception, his sure 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR SNorRE’s “SacGa or Otav TryGvason” 


The return of the victors in their dragon ships after the battle of Svolder which an- 
nihilated King Olav’s forces. Tradition says that the king escaped by swimming under the 
water and that he lived in exile for many years. 


draughtsmanship, and his power of characterization are fundamental 
requisites in this branch of art. And it has fallen to his lot to paint 
most of the great personalities of modern Norway. Bjérnson and 
Ibsen have sat for him more than once. One picture of Bjérnson 
represents him as Bjérnson the fighter and agitator, with keen, rest- 
less eyes and nervously active hands. Another portrait shows him as 
the poet and the chieftain, sitting on the veranda of his home at Aule- 
stad, leaning back with one hand resting on the balustrade, and look- 
ing out over the broad expanse of forests that spread at his feet, subtly 
suggestive of the whole land—his land. 'To even greater heights the 
artist has attained in his famous portrait of Ibsen. It is, in fact, only 
a thinly colored drawing, and perhaps for this very reason seems to 
harmonize with the great poet’s own crystal clear art. 

In his long campaign for a truly national art, Werenskiold has had 
the support of a group of painters, some of whom have been his 
superiors in a pictorial way; but he has been the one who has formu- 
lated the program and who has carried it through largely by the force 
of his purpose. The best of Norwegian art has come from this group. 
Werenskiold has had more influence upon it as a leader than as a 
teacher. He has been the central figure surrounded by younger 
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artists, but they have not therefore imitated his method of painting. 
Indeed the reverse has sometimes been true. Sensitively alive to all 
new tendencies, he has often tried out the current ideas, sometimes to 
the detriment of his own individuality. His simplification of color 
and form has sometimes been carried to excess. This simplification has 
been an advantage in his illustrations to the sagas, where the story 
must be condensed as much as possible, though the archaic stiffness 
is sometimes carried to an extent where it becomes slightly wooden. 
But however many changes Werenskiold may have rung on his art 
in the course of the years, his own vigorous personality is everywhere 
dominant, and in his later years he has again gone to nature, the great 
teacher from whom art must always learn afresh. 

With his seventy-two years, Werenskiold still stands as the master, 
the authoritative leader, and the watchful guardian of Norwegian art. 
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ILLUSTRATION FoR SNorRE’s “SaGa or HALvDAN THE 
Brack” 

Ragnhild, the Queen of Halvdan the Black, dreamed 
that a thorn which she picked out of her shift grew to 
be an immense tree which shadowed all Norway. Not 
long afterward she bore a son who was called Harald. 
He conquered all Norway and is known as Harald 
Fairhair. 














The Pastor 


By Herman Bane 


Translated from the Danish by Henry ComMaGER 


LITTLE side path led down to the house, a narrow path bor- 

dered on both sides by willow trees and strewn with large 

boulders which made carriage traffic very difficult—though in- 
deed, this was a matter of no particular importance, inasmuch as no 
carriages ever came that way anyhow. Pastor Skeel kept neither 
horse nor buggy, and when he wanted to go out in the parish, or 
when his wife wanted to go to town for her marketing, they walked, 
unless perchance the parish priest should happen along and offer 
them a seat in his calash in return for a home baptism which his col- 
league had performed for him. The parish priest was rather stout 
and somewhat lazy; he had chosen a small parish with only one church 
in preference to a larger and more imposing one with two churches, 
and he disliked home baptisms. And for that matter the deaf Pastor 
Skeel had nothing to lose by it; there was plenty of time for him 
to complete his Greenland hymnal. So not infrequently you might 
see the bowed form of Pastor Skeel, in full canonicals, going and 
coming along the little well-worn path with the willow-trees and 
the large stones, now to baptize, now to administer the last sacra- 
ment to some poor mortal at the point of death. And as he went 
thus on his holy mission, he looked so ineffably happy that you were 
almost ready to agree with the parish priest when he asserted, in 
contradiction to the doctor, that it was really an act of charity to 
drag the deaf old man out into this miserable weather with its bliz- 
zards of snow and hail and its stinging north wind. 

Otherwise Pastor Skeel was almost invariably at home. His deaf- 
ness mortified him, and he was loath to cause any trouble or em- 
barrassment. This was why, last winter, he had withdrawn from 
the table of ombre which he had always formed with the parish 
priest and the doctor. In truth he loved nothing more than to sit in 
on a little game with an ante of half an Gre, but his wife noticed that 
he slowed up the game considerably. And so he decided, with a 
little sigh of resignation, to send his regrets for the following Tuesday 
evening, and after that the land inspector formed the third hand. 

Skeel stayed home in his ethnographic museum, as the doctor’s 
clever young wife wittily designated his house. And in very truth 
it was almost a museum—a marvellous collection of old-fashioned 
uncomfortable furniture: chairs with high straight backs, ungainly 
and cheerless cabinets with the traditional garlands from the first 
empire; old yellowed pictures with features almost undistinguishable ; 
Chinese gimcracks brought back by one of his wife’s relatives from - 
the land of Confucius; fans, and those droll boxes which always 
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contain a yet smaller box within, and a gorgeous silken robe for some 
Chinese beauty; a painting of the ship’s mate, with slanting oriental 
eyes; rows of long pipes with charming painted heads—Napoleon 
and Josephine and Marshal Ney, all tied with twine. And then all 
the treasures from Greenland: eiderdown quilts and cunningly fash- 
ioned mats made with the feathers of birds; large bird’s eggs and soft 
skins; decorative knives and household furniture; and above all, a 
reproduction of his parsonage up there, carved meticulously and 
patiently in the long days by the light of oil lamps, with a single 
knife. You can lift the ceiling off, and then in the living room you 
can see each piece of furniture just as it stood in its accustomed place. 
There was the church, too, with all of its pews, and the pulpit; and 
the numbers of just those hymns that the congregation had sung 
when he held his last service were hanging on the walls. What an 
infinite labor of love, to carve all of this with an ordinary knife, and 
what a naive devotion that labor bespeaks! 

Yes, the house was doubtless a museum, but for Pastor Skeel and 
his wife all of the nicknacks were surrounded with an aureole of 
love, and even the tiniest bird’s egg was a treasured memory. ‘The 
people up there had loved him so deeply,—but then came the deaf- 
ness, and now he sat here by the side of the little path with a pension 
of three hundred dollars and his Greenland hymnal. 

It happened on one of his long journeys up there in the land of 
eternal snow, where the sled skims over frozen land and snow, but 
when you come to a fjord, over frozen water. He was going to visit 
some of the lonely huts to the south of the colony. It was something 
new that the pastor thus journeyed out to bring to each hut the glad 
tidings of Him who to save the humble became Himself the poorest 
and humblest of all. But Pastor Skeel did. .. And then, when he was 
on one of these long trips across the fjords, the ice began suddenly 
to break. He was saved, to be sure, and he even managed to con- 
tinue and to reach his destination at the little hovels in the south, but 
when he came home again his hearing was almost completely gone. 
Little wonder, for he had stood eight hours in the icy water before 
he was rescued. 

Then his wife’s eyes suffered from the eternal snows, glistening and 
sparkling like thousands of diamonds. She had become almost blind. 
So they came back home,—and now here they sat in the white house 
by the side of the narrow path, and none knew the greatness of their 
renunciation or paid homage to the steadfastness of their devotion. 
But they didn’t expect that, either. 

Inside the summer house with its green table and green benches, 
it is cool and airy. The wild grape vine has grown up luxuriantly 
and serves as a shade for the midday sun. And here they have come 
after dinner. The morning is occupied with translating hymns: 
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Pastor Skeel translates slowly—there is no hurry—and when he has 
finished a hymn he goes over it carefully, lovingly. Often he takes 
out his manuscript, the labor of many happy hours, and he is filled 
with a quiet happiness at the thought that all of these lovely hymns 
are now to be the possession of those who live in the land of long 
nights. 

She busies herself around the house, cooks and prepares the meals. 
Then it is dinner time, and she places the food on the table, always 
his simple favorite dishes, which, in the course of time, have become 
hers as well. After dinner they stroll down to the summer house, and 
he reads aloud. He reads in a monotone, as deaf people do who seem 
to hear their own voice only as an indistinct mumbling—somnolently 
and without inflexion. But to her his reading is always beautiful, 
as beautiful as when he read Avel and Valborg to her for the first 
time, when they were lovers. 

From time to time he stops and asks her some question or other. 
Each one knows beforehand what the other will say, but they like 
to ask anyway, just to hear the familiar replies which they have 
learned to expect. 

“Such a stupid story, Jacob,” she says. 

“What is that?” he asks, cupping his hand at his ear. 

“T said that it was a stupid story. . . It’s not like that in real life.” 

He laughs. “You judge from your own experience, my dear. But 
it was so simple for us, you know. You were an easy conquest, 
mother.” 

He often calls his wife “Mother,” as in the years when the boy 
was still living—the only one they had. Now he lies buried up in the 
land of snow. 

“That’s not so, Jacob,” she protests, and blushes. “It was you 
who lacked courage, and I just wanted to help you.” 

“Yes, of course. And when I plucked the red rose and gave it to 
you, you kissed it.” 

“Yes, well what of it?” 

“Why, then we were engaged.” 

“Perhaps you regret it, Jacob?” she asks him roguishly and right 
in his ear. And since she is so near, he closes her mouth with a kiss. 

But what he said was true, nevertheless. He was a curate to her 
father at the time. She was twenty years old, tall and slender and 
fair, and her eyes were radiant, and her cheeks were pink and soft 
and round like ripened fruit. He loved her, bashfully and tenderly as 
a child. When he asked grace at the table or when he spoke in 
church, he could not take his eyes or his thoughts from her, and he 
often prayed God to forgive him that he thought more of Marie’s 
beauty than of his own soul’s salvation. But assuage the yearning in 
his heart and ask her for her hand—that he dared not. 
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Then one day they met by chance down in the garden of the par- 
sonage. She came with a basket of strawberries which she was taking 
on a sick call. But when he espied her on the path far at the end of 
the garden, he became afraid and started to turn around. Mean- 
while she had seen him, too, and called to him,—she hurried up the 
path and walked by his side. How lovely she was! The curve of the 
cheek, the white collar which fluttered loosely behind her ear—a 
lovely little pink ear—and the nose which tilted upward just a little 
—ever so little. And then the smile which played almost continually 
around her mouth and which always made him so shy. 

He wanted to say something—anything. But that something he 
couldn’t say, perhaps because in reality there was just one thing 
he wanted to say, and that stuck in his throat. 

“What are you thinking of?” she asked him when they were mid- 
way in the path. 

“Nothing,” he answered, and turned his head away for he felt 
that he was blushing. 

“Nothing,” she repeated, and smiled and looked over to him as he 
stood mechanically pulling the petals from the roses and strewing 
them on the ground. 

“But Skeel, you’re plundering the roses to no purpose whatsoever.” 
He blushed even more deeply, and stopped with a nervous jerk. 

“Yes,” he said stupidly. 

“You can put the roses to better use than tearing the petals off 
them,” she said and smiled the while. Such a coquettish smile, which 
played around the corners of her mouth and which she couldn’t 
control. 

“Yes.” He turned as if on a pivot. “Yes, so one could.” He 
stumbled over the words, started afresh and half opened his mouth, 
but no, the words just wouldn’t out. And then he gave it up. 

“For example, give me one,” said Marie, and took a step toward 
him. She was laughing at him now. 

“Yes.” He wanted to look away, down to the ground or to the 
right—anywhere but at her. But she drew his gaze irresistibly, and he 
looked up, timidly and pleadingly. 

“Give me one, then,” she urged him, and came up very close to 
him, while the pink ears became pinker and pinker. 

He plucked a rose and handed it to her with trembling hand. What 
was this? Did she lift it to her lips, did she press a kiss on his flower? 

Well,—and so then they were engaged. “I plucked a rose,” he 
liked to tell, ““and—well, and then I won her.” 

Toward evening they wander down the peaceful little path, she 
clinging to his arm. Down at the bridge, by the bog, they sit on the 
rail and look toward the west, toward the opalescent horizon of the 
setting sun. 
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So one day follows another in the white house by the narrow path, 
while summer succeeds winter and winter succeeds summer. Let us 
hope that the deaf pastor will complete his Greenland hymnal ere 
his eyes are closed in their final sleep. For there are few who devote 


their lives to a work which will be appreciated only by a few Eskimoes 
and which must be its own reward. 


Yule 


By Tore OrsaseTer 


Translated from the Norwegian by Puituirs Dean CarLETON 


ARKNESS and Light 
are the oldest foes, 
and Darkness wins 


in the long strife. 

But in the instant 

when the light goes under 
the sun from her death-bed 
springs again to life. 


She climbs over the mountain, 
freed from darkness; 

she waxes in strength 

slowly again. 

In Yule the sun-rose 

strikes roots anew. 

Now blooms she bright-eyed 
on the homes of men. 


Yule is the sun’s turning 
in Darkness’ midst. 

Then the great foe wavers 
valiant still. 

Then Heaven and Earth 
with all their forces 
swings into battle 

with trumpets shrill. 

He who strides gleaming 
the red battle-wrack, 
who quickens all hearts 
is the Free Will. 


And Fate that is blind-eyed 
and wan of face 


will try a sword-play 
with the Will, his foe. 
They rush on each other; 
their weapons clash, 

but the Will strikes Fate 
a mortal blow. 


And glorious he rises 

up over Darkness, 

a conquering sun-soul, 

a god in his pride. 

He hails the sun 

that rises to meet him, 
and her he weds. 

She is his bride 

with light and life 

as gift and dowry. 

See! now Darkness yields 
and flees away, 

and the sun-wed soul 
shakes out his wings 

and climbs war-weaponed 
toward dawning day. 


The sun is a rose 

that the forces fight for, 

and the Will that won her 

for his dear prize 

struck down Darkness 

and death-wounded Fate. 
* * * 


So came Yule 
and Jesus Christ. 





High Hats 
A Bit of Parish History 


By Gasriet Scorr 


HERE was a time in the Sor- 

; land which might be called the 
High Hat Period, when the silk 

hat was especially in vogue. I am not 
sure when it actually began, but it must 
have been long ago, judging from cer- 
tain signs—not least from the silk hats 
themselves. These curious, impractical 
articles were to be seen everywhere. Not 
that they were worn for everyday, but 
they belonged with festive raiment and 
were invariably taken into use on every 
special occasion the year round. I am 
not speaking of city people, but of de- 
cent country people along the coast, sea- 
men, fishermen, and pilots from the 
skerries, as well as peasants from West 
Moland and Hoévaag, from Randésund 
and many other places. To see them at 


a wedding, to see them in a funeral pro- 


cession, to see them come stalking to 
church, it was a fine sight! 


Have you heard the time we showed him 
When the Provost came here last? 
How eight men in silk hats rowed him, 
In Sabbath best and stiff shirts cast? 


Eight who nodded time sedately, 
Eight as grand as full-grown lords, 
Eight to church in march so stately— 
Eight silk hats as stiff as boards! 


That is a bit of the “Ballad of High 
Hats,” which is said to have originated 
at Hoévaag. The picture it paints of 
that time is true enough. I have myself 
as a child sat in the pasture back of the 
old parsonage at Hévaag, and have seen 
the silk hats as they hove in sight, while 
the church bells rang “second” in the 
tower—that little cornucopia on the roof. 
They came along the road, they came 
over the fields, they swayed slowly for- 
ward among the hillocks, two and three 
together—long, black, shabby cylinders, 
which added a cubit to the wearer's 


stature. But they came especially from 
the skerries, where the skippers and 
pilots lived, and where the custom per- 
sisted longest. 

Here I hasten to explain that, how- 
ever common the silk hat might be, it 
was not therefore every man’s hat. It 
was not a mere article of wearing ap- 
parel which any one might put on his 
head. No, there was method in the mat- 
ter. To begin with, it required distinc- 
tion, a certain stateliness and dignity, 
without which it absolutely would not do. 
A little swank was good, too, and side- 
burns likewise, especially if they were 
white or gray, though one might get 
along with a fringe of whiskers, or a 
plain brush on the chin. Ear rings were 
not out of the way either, and of course 
it required a black frock coat and a stiff 
shirt and low-cut vest. Altogether, the 
accessories played an important part, the 
accessories were essential. 

One could not in decency appear in 
silk hat and sack coat—as is done in the 
small towns nowadays—and imagine that 
elegance was to be achieved in that way. 
No, the elders had a sense of the fitness 
of things; they felt that the silk hat en- 
tailed obligations, that it was not enough 
in itself, but an inseparable part of a 
whole. To see them stand on the hill- 
side by the church and preen themselves 
in their long black coats, with hats as 
big as chopping blocks, and home-tied 
cravats around their necks, and thick 
iron rings on their fingers to ward off 
rheumatism, you can say what you 
please, but they looked splendid. 

I believe the skippers were the finest 
on the whole. The people from the 
islands had more connection with the 
outside world than had the peasants on 
the mainland. Their clothes were better 
cut, and they felt more at home in them. 








The skipper had more of a swagger, and 
there was more of the joy of living 
about him than in the heavier peasant. 
He was a real seigneur. To be sure the 
seigneur might be bow-legged; the silk 
hat might be decidedly shaggy, and the 
whole seigneur rather coarse-grained, 
rather squat and home-made, but, oh, he 
was magnificent just the same—from 
head to foot the seigneur. 

“I imagine,” said the seigneur, and 
strutted under the chopping-block, while 
the common people stood around and 
ducked their heads, “I imagine that the 
world is nearing its destruction. Now 
just look, over in America they have in- 
vented a new kind of ship.” 

It was an unwritten law that the high 
hat was not for every one. It was, if 
not an old man’s garment, at least a 
hat for the elders. The younger men 
had to be content for a time with “half 
high,” a stiff felt hat with a tall crown, 
which looked less pretentious. It would 
have caused offence if they had donned 
the silk hat before the proper time. For 
the silk hat marked its man, guaranteed 
him in a way, or at least set a stamp on 
him, which was far from every man’s 
due. To assume it too early would have 
been a breach of etiquette, an affront to 
the privileges of the elders, an altogether 
unseemly conduct, which surely would 
not soon have been forgiven. 

Where had all these hats come from? 
For there was a prodigious number, up 
to four or five in one house. They gen- 
erally sat enthroned high on a shelf, or 
hung on a hook by themselves, wrapped 
in an old silk kerchief, so that nothing 
should harm them, for such a hat was a 
precious thing; it must be preserved for 
coming generations. It belonged to the 
treasures of the house, like a watch or a 
silver spoon, and was handed down in the 
same way. It was therefore neither of 


to-day nor yesterday, but often had at- 
tained an imposing age, and at times 
looked very venerable. 

For a silk hat has a remarkable ability 
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to defy the tooth of time. 
an incredible toughness. The years pass 
over it, if not without leaving any traces, 
still without marking it to any note- 


It possesses 


worthy degree. It does not fade, it does 
not turn gray, it retains even in its 
greatest age a certain youthful luster. 
A few dents in the crown, a shabby pile, 
which is mostly for want of brushing, a 
little baldness here and there—why, no 
one would take offense at such trifles. 

Numerous as the silk hats were, they 
did not necessarily meet the eye if you 
accidentally came into a house. Perhaps 
they were put away, perhaps there were 
no men-folks at the time of sufficient age 
and dignity, or there were only women 
in the house; but the hats were there, 
be sure of that. They lay hidden away 
in secret places, in rose-painted chests 
and green hat-boxes between camphor 
and snuff. Perhaps a youth would lift 
a lid occasionally and peep in with covet- 
ous eyes, joyfully anticipating the time 
when he should be old and gray, so that 
he could strut around in that thing. And 
if mother and aunt went to church, so 
that he was left alone on a Sunday, 
presto—he had a silk hat on his head, 
and walked back and forth in front of 
the mirror, and dreamed audacious 
dreams. 

The hidden hats might be revealed if 
an auction were held in the home. No 
matter how tumble-down the house might 
be, how much the affairs of the owner 
might be in arrears, how miserable the 
furnishings were, it would be a wonder 
if a silk hat did not come into the light 
of day; ay, perhaps even two or three. 
There they were, put up for sale among 
spinning-wheels and eight-day clocks, 
among foot-stools and covered dishes and 
top-boots and lamps, among cracked cups 
and flatirons; well-qualified witnesses to 
former affluence, to former dignity, to 
former splendor. 

And over in a corner stood the women, 
poor things, and followed the bids with | 
lumps in their throats, and gave the silk 
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hat a last sorrowful look of farewell. 

“That’s grandfather’s hat, that one 
there, I feel awful bad about lettin’ it 
go.” 
And in the lean-to stood a young man 
who was fairly pale with emotion. There 
was Simon, actually going away with the 
hat. There lay his proudest dream shat- 
tered. It was almost as if a kingdom 
had fallen. 

But where, then, had all these hats 
come from? Most of them surely from 
England and France, where they had 
been bought in a far distant past, and 
carried home over the North Sea in 
triumph. They had perhaps been dis- 
played in brilliant shops in London, in 
Hull, in Marseilles, until the skippers 
from Norway came blustering in, and 
spoke English and said, “Oh yes,” and 
bought them out of sheer arrogance. 
And afterwards they posed in them on 
the church hill, and displayed themselves 
in all their glory. That is the way peo- 
ple appeared out in the great world; in 


fact, that is the way you appeared any- 
where if you had a little self-respect. 
Later others took it up, and the small 


town offered its mite too. Soon the silk 
hat became the fashion, and was spread 
over the countryside by inheritance, by 
trade, and occasionally by some new- 
comer. For anybody who amounted to 
anything must have such a hat. And 
every time there was a new skipper, 
there would after a bit be a new silk 
hat, a new apparition on the church hill, 
a new mogul added to the many from 
before. And while the newcomers swag- 
gered about and talked of their ships, and 
were such “regular fellows, by Heck,” the 
old chaps consoled themselves with proud 
memories, strutted in unattainable great- 
ness, and did not carry their heads any 
lower. To be sure, they no longer owned 
any ships; they had long since left the 
sea, and wee quite gray-haired, but they 
wore their clothes better and looked far 
more dignified. And the silk hat was 
just as high as ever; the silk hat still 
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bore testimony as to what and who they 
really were. 

But everything on earth passes away, 
everything on earth ceases to be and 
comes to an end, as it is written. No 
matter how long the custom had endured, 
how tough the silk hats were, neverthe- 
less, the end came at last. There were 
other times, other generations, other 
fashions. Though the silk hat still per- 
sisted in the cities, and experienced a 
golden age there, it became obsolete 
in the country, and gradually disap- 
peared altogether. Hat after hat was 
relegated to the attic, and there they 
lay among rubbish and junk, gathering 
dust and cobwebs, and looking more and 
more wretched. The youngsters played 
bogey-man with them, the mice built 
their nests in them—that was the high 
hat’s period of humiliation. 

The last who wore them were the 
paupers and beggars of the parish. The 
proud and haughty silk hat, which once 
strutted on the church hill and com- 
manded respect far off, the fine, black, 
shiny hat from London, from Havre, or 
Marseilles, which once had been brought 
to the parish in triumph, it now became 
the beggar’s garment, an unfailing sign 
of poverty and want. I believe there 
was not a man among them with any re- 
gard for his profession, who did not don 
silk hat and frock coat, at least when he 
was out practising his trade and gather- 
ing supplies for the coming week. There 
was, for instance, Thomas Clubfoot, who 
came to the parsonage now and then. 

“IT imagine,” said Thomas, and imi- 
tated exactly the seigneur, and threw his 
right leg over his club foot, and wae 
just like a little prime minister so fine; 
“T imagine that the world is nearing its 
destruction. Now just look over in 
America, they have invented a new ship.” 
And then we heard about the new ship, 
and all that the new ship indicated, and 
then came the inevitable at last: “And 
now gimme a smoked mackerel, and let 
it be a good one.” 
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He was an impudent beggar, impor- 
tant and self-sufficient in every way, and 
with a certain debonair manner. 

Then there was Séren Andersen 
Roésness, who was no less a person. “It 
was Pastor Grégaard who confirmed me, 
yes, indeed he did. ‘Séren Andersen,’ he 
said, ‘come forward,’ he said, he didn’t 
call any one by name except me.’ ” 

And then there was Osmund Ulshol- 
men, “The Count,” whom one could not 
come near, so arrogant was he, so 
haughty and grand, the hermit up by 
Sten Lake, who tottered around in the 
woods of Stendal, wearing an enormous 
silk hat. 

But first and last there was Anders 
Baardsen, the “consul” in Trédestrand 
with ridiculously short legs and a frock 
coat which almost swept the ground. He 
was the funniest of them all. When he 
was out with his basket, people stood in 
their windows, doubled up with laughter. 
Never has a human being walked the 
earth who looked so much like a scare- 
crow. 

Yet even the beggars did not endure 
forever. One after another they went 
the way of all flesh. One after another 
stepped into the grave, and laid himself 
to rest in the black earth. Only the silk 
hats remained, and would not cease to 
exist. So eventually it happened that 
they became scarecrows in earnest. They 
sat on fence posts along the fields, top- 
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ping ragged and moth-eaten frock coats, 
and were supposed to keep the crows 
away. So they came into use once more, 
and so once more it became evident what 
an incredible number there were. There 
stood the scarecrows and waved in the 
breeze, and looked like Anders Baardsen 
just to a dot. It was as if he haunted 
every place, every single farm through- 
out the parish. 

Of course it is not so easy to say where 
the hats finally ended, but the greater 
number surely went into the sea, judging 
by all signs. The wind tore them off 
the posts, and rolled them across the 
fields, the brooks carried them along in 
flood time; or people straightened up 
the attics, and simply threw them in the 
water, to get rid of them at last. 

And now I have left only to tell about 
Tollef Myren and Abraham Tréde, who 
went seining in Vallesver Fjord some 
ten, twelve years ago, and tried to catch 
eels. 

“How did it go?” people asked in the 
morning. ‘Did you catch many eels last 
night?” 

“No,” answered Abraham Tréde, “We 
didn’t get any eels exactly, but we got 
fourteen silk hats.” 

The Vallesver Fjord isn’t safe yet. 
It still may happen occasionally that a 
silk hat is fished up, a bit of unwritten 
parish history, which long since belongs 
on the bottom of the sea. 
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Merry Christmas! 


With this Yule Number the Review 
completes its fifteenth year. Once more 
we send all readers new and old our 
warmest wishes for a happy Christmas. 
And inasmuch as the number marks also 
the end of the year, we shall follow the 
ancient Scandinavian custom and say to 
you all, with a hearty handclasp, “Tak 
for det gamle aar!” To the contributors 
who have helped to make the Review 
what it is, to the readers who have given 
their support and their good will, our 
best wishes and thanks! 


Scandinavian Art in America 


Fifteen years ago this month the 
Foundation was engaged in its first large 
international enterprise. It was the 
Scandinavian Art Exhibition which was 
shown in New York, Buffalo, Toledo, 
Chicago, and Boston. The exhibition was 
a pioneer undertaking. It was the first 
time that Scandinavian art had -been 
seen here in a large and representative 
collection. The illustrated catalogue was 
the first authoritative survey of Scan- 
dinavian art to appear in English. Since 


then much water has run under the 
bridge of American-Scandinavian inter- 
change. ‘Through many articles in the 


Review and other magazines, through 


our volume Scandinavian Art, and 
through numerous exhibitions, the art of 
the Northern countries has become 
familiar to Americans. Special mention 
must be made of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
hibition where Scandinavian painting 
was well represented. From San Fran- 
cisco the Swedish section of the exhibi- 
tion was sent on tour ending in the 
Brooklyn Museum, where it drew throngs 
of sightseers day after day. Last spring 
the Metropolitan Museum opened its 
doors to the exhibition of Swedish deco- 
rative art, and at the same time Erik 
Wettergren’s richly illustrated work The 
Modern Decorative Arts in Sweden ap- 
peared in English. 


The Danish Exhibition 


This month we have an opportunity 
to welcome a Danish Exhibition which 
for size and inclusiveness as well as gen- 
eral excellence has rarely if ever been 
equalled even in Denmark. Certainly 
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nothing at all comparable to it has ever 
been sent out of the country. America 
is the first to receive from Denmark a 
collection in which it is possible to study 
under one roof the entire modern de- 
velopment of the fine and applied arts in 
Denmark. Most fittingly the exhibition 
is housed, for its first showing in the 
United States, in the Brooklyn Museum, 
which under the leadership of Director 
Fox has always been most hospitable to 
Scandinavian art. 

The undertaking is under the auspices 
of the Danish state, which has given a 
modest grant for the purpose and has 
appointed a committee. His Royal High- 
ness Crown Prince Frederik is protector 
of the Exhibition. The Danish minister 
in Washington is honorary president, and 
the consul-general in New York honor- 
ary vice-president. The Exhibition is 


accompanied by a Commission headed by 
Mr. P. U. Michelsen, of the noted silver 
firm in Copenhagen. Its architect is Mr. 
Tyge Hvass who will be known for his 


work in connnection with the Danish ex- 
hibition in San Francisco. Miss Meta 
Lassen has also been attached to the 
Commission and will accompany the Ex- 
hibition on its tour in the United States. 

The Exhibition opened in the Brook- 
lyn Institute on November 14 and will 
remain there until December 19. From 
Brooklyn it will go on to the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago, the City Art Museum 
of St. Louis, the Cincinnati Museum As- 
sociation, the Worcester Art Museum, 
The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, the Rhode 
Island School of Design, the Toledo 
Museum of Art, and the National Gal- 
lery of Art in Washington. It. is pos- 
sible that the Exhibition may go as far 
as San Francisco, but at this writing it is 
not yet decided. 

The commissioners of the Exhibition 
were the guests of honor at the Club 
Night of the New York Chapter of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation in 
Hotel Plaza, November 4. 
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Roaring Bones. By Prince William of 
Sweden. Dutton. $2.50 


Prince William has the knack of putting 
unforgetable pictures into his stories, in some 
of them pictures as adventurous and outland- 
ish as the cinemas that illustrate his lectures 
on pygmies and gorillas in Africa. Six of the 
stories are of African adventures; others are of 
Russian emigrés or the lands of the Arabian 
Nights; and two are not short stories at all but 
biographical essays. In Twenty Years of 
Hunting, Prince William tells how he has 
trodden unbeaten paths “to place his rifle 
at the service of science.’ The translations are 
by Victor Freeburg, Alma Luise Olson—to 
whom fell the happy task of translating a 
parable of modern business called The Pearls— 
and Edwin Bjérkman. 


FICTION 


J.C. 


Charlotte Léwenskéld, by Selma Lagerléf. 
Translated from the Swedish by Velma 
Swanston Howard. Doubleday Page & Co. 
$2.50 


Selma Lagerléf’s latest book is filled with 
delightful characters of a virilized Jane Austen 
variety, with Charlotte herself as a Swedish 
Elizabeth Bennett as much too natural for her 
Northern 1826 surroundings as Elizabeth was 
for her softer clime. 


Set for the main part of the book at the 
deanery of a small town in Miss Lagerléf’s 
beloved Varmland, the characters are: Char- 
lotte, the too high spirited; a kind unworldly 
old Dean and his housewifely spouse; the 
almost fanatical curate betrothed to and deep- 
ly loved by Charlotte; a rich estate owner to 
whom all but Charlotte bend, and the jealous 
slanderer, wife of the organist. 


For her betrothed’s sake Charlotte not only 
shoulders the crushing burden of the anathema 
due to their broken engagement, but as the 
culminating sacrifice to save her betrothed, 
marries rich Schigerstrém. However, though 
Charlotte’s hardship is a vivid pain, the young 
man whom she loses seems so unworthy com- 
pared to the one she takes that we do not grieve 
for Charlotte and her husband de convenance. 
Instead we feel, in seeing their affectionate 
accord, a cheerful certainty that they lived 
happily ever after. 

oe M. M. C. 
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Canute Whistlewinks and Other Stories, by 
Zacharias Topelius. Translated from the 
Swedish by C. W. Foss. Selected and edited by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. Illustrated by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. Illustrated by Frank Mc- 
Intosh. Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50 


Canute Whistlewinks is the first story of the 
charming collection of fairy tales, fantasies, 
legends, and studies of child life in Finland 
and Sweden, which has just been published by 
Longmans, Green and Company. Our readers 
who have a Scandinavian heritage will be de- 
lighted at this long desired opportunity to 
introduce their old favorites to the American 
boy and girl in so attractive a dress. Those 
who do not know them in their original lang- 
uage will marvel that they should have had to 
wait so long for this introduction in English. 
All children (and grown-ups, too) should know 
and will love Canute Whistlewinks and Sampo 
Lappelill, Princess Lindengold and Star Eye, 
Adalmina’s Pearl, The Raspberry Worm, and 
The Birch and the Star. But why try to name 
one’s preferences—each story is an exquisite 
gem. 


Topelius had a rare understanding of and 
love for children, and here he has made stories 
for them which transport them to his home- 
land of the long summer day with sunny 
birches, gay flowers, birds, and berry-picking, 
and of the cold, dark winters when the stars 
glittered and wolves were abroad. We also 
get glimpses of oriental splendor and the sea 
king’s domain. 


A.C. R. 


Children of the Moor, by Laura Fitinghoff. 
Translated from the Swedish by Siri Andrews. 
With Illustrations by Gustaf Tenggren. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2.50 


A truly beautiful story of the adventures of 
seven poor little children from Barren Moor, 
who, in a year of famine, when their father and 
mother died, set out from the little grey house 
in Norrland on a cold winter morning to go 
from farm to farm, like other grown-up wander- 
ing people, begging for food and shelter. The 
littlest girls, Brita-Carrie and Martha-Greta, 
who was two, were put on the sled, but Per 
Ewk, five, and Magnus, six, were big men and 
trudged in the snow with Andy, the eldest, 
aged twelve, who commanded the caravan with 
great wisdom and courage. And there was 
Maglena and Anna-Lisa who saw to it that 
ears were washed, clothes mended and, most 
important of all, milked Golden Horn, the goat, 
an indispensable member of the party. The 
adventures of these brave and lovable child- 
ren are many, but in the end they all find 
homes and happiness. 


This story has gone through nine large edi- 
tions in Sweden, and we wish for it an equal 
popularity in the excellent translation by Siri 
Andrews. 

A.C. R. 


Bibi; a Little Danish Girl. By Karin 
Michaélis. Translated by Lida Siboni Hanson. 
Illustrations by Hedvig Collin & Bibi. Double- 
day Page & Co. $2.50 


When you have an absolutely irresistible desire 
to travel it is a tremendous advantage to have 
a father who is a station master, so that you 
can have passes on all the railroads. This was 
the case with little Danish Bibi of the long 
legs, blue eyes, and golden hair. When the 
urge siezed her, she simply had to go, and here 
we have an account of her journeys here and 
there and almost everywhere in Denmark. 
But it is not often that we see the country with 
her from the parlor-car window, for she seems 
to prefer other modes of travel. It may be a 
strolling band of gypsies that she visits, or 
Marenstine the goosegirl, or she may attach 
herself to a drove of oxen and their drivers who 
are going all the way to the markets of Ham- 
burg. She visits cities and islands, and we get 
colorful descriptions of weddings, and christen- 
ings, and funerals, village life and country 
customs. 


The story is told with a refreshing naiveté, 
and Hedvig Collins’ delightful illustrations 
have visualized a most adorable Bibi for us. 


Inger Johanne’s Lively Doings, Translated 
from the Norwegian of Dikken Zwilgmeyer by 
Emilie Poulsson. Illustrated by Florence Liley 
Young. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 


For more than a generation Inger Johanne 
has delighted Norwegian children, and now 
she is rapidly acquiring a large following in 
America. She tells her adventures in a simple 
and sincere way that has not lost its charm 
and humor in Emilie Poulsson’s sympathetic 
translation. 


When I was a Girl in Sweden, by Anna-Mia 
Hertzman (Leonne de Cambrey). Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard. 


American parents, especially those of 
Swedish ancestry, will be glad to be able to 
place in the hands of their children this first- 
hand account of a girlhood in Sweden, with its 
pictures of home-life, studies, duties, and 
pleasures, culminating in the Christmas cele- 
bration. One of the Children of Other Lands 
Books, a series that has the merit of being 
completely authentic, although the literary 
style may leave something to be desired. 
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Bank of Chicago directs every consideration and 
attention to the handling of foreign transactions. 
Our Foreign Department maintains direct connec- 
tions with the leading banks throughout Europe 
and has particularly close relations with the largest 
financial institutions in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. You will enjoy the service and counsel 
which our seasoned experience offers. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 
Chicago, Ill. 
Resources over $70,000,000 


Established 1879 Member 
By Haugan and Lindgren Federal Reserve System 


Financial Advertising 


HE advertising pages of this magazine are 
consulted with confidence by our readers. 


For nearly ten years some of the largest financial 
institutions of this country and in the Scandinavian 
countries have advertised continuously in the 
REVIEW. 


Our readers know the reliability of our advertisers 
—and our advertisers appreciate the fact that 
readers of this magazine follow the advertisements 
with the attention of personal interest. 


Write for Rate Card 


The American-Scandinavian Review 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


SKANDINAVISKA 
KREDITAKTIEBOLAGET 


Established in 1864 


GOTHENBURG STOCKHOLM 


BRANCHES AT— 


Alsterbro Karlshamn Skan6r 
Andersliév Karlskoga Skelleftea 
Arboga Kisa Skivarp 
Arliv Klippan Skurup 
Asa Kopparberg Svalév 
Askersund Kristianstad Séderhamn 
Billesholms Gruva Kumla Sédra Vi 
Képing Sélvesborg 
Laholm Teckomatorp 
Landskrona Toll 
Lenhovda Trille 
Lindesberg Tuna 
Umea 
Vaxholm 
Vellinge 
Vestervik 
Vimmerby 
Vretstorp 
Mdrbylanga Vaxjé 
Nora | Ystad 
Norrkdping Ammeberg 
Nybro Astorp 


Pited Almbult 
Ramkvilla Angelholm 


Raa 

St. Olof Orebro 
Simrishamn Orkelljunga 
Sjébo Overum 


PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES: KR. 182,000,000 
Telegraphic address: Kreditbolaget 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD, BILLS COLLECTED, DEPOSITS AND 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS OPENED, AND ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED 


Deen ee 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Whatever You Need in Banking 
Wherever You Need It 


HROUGH its world-wide system of branches The 
Sahat City organization brings to every 
corner of the globe its complete banking and in- 
vestment facilities. In your own neighborhood 
and in foreign lands these facilities are always 
conveniently available. 

However broad or limited their requirements 
may be, individuals and corporations are invited 
to make use of these facilities for the transaction 
of personal or business financial affairs. 

Each office has behind it the resources of 
America’s largest banking institution and these 
smaller banking centers offer the international 
organization an opportunity for closer personal 
contact and individual banking and investment 
assistance. 


75 BRANCHES IN 22 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The National City Bank of New York 


Head Office « 55 Wall Street » New York 


OTHER NEW YORK CITY OFFICES 


Borough of Manhattan Borough of Brooklyn 


4znd St. at Madison Ave. 181-183 Montague St. Myrtle Ave. at Bleecker St. 
aire as a Nostrand Ave. at Herkimer St. Kings Highway at E. 15th St. 
Fifth ii ae St Clinton Ave. at Myrtle Ave. Pennsylvania Ave. at Liberty Ave. 
zand St. at Broadway Fifth Ave. at 54th St. 18th Ave. at 64th St. 

96th St. at Broadway Flatbush Ave. near Bergen St. 4th Ave. at 85th St. 


Bowery at Bond St. Flatbush Ave. at Church Ave. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


America’s 


Magazine of Controversy 


Hee Gopparp Lzacu, author, educator, and Editor of The Forum, is a graduate 
of Princeton, Ph.D. of Harvard. His intensive study of Nordic civiliza- 
tion and his work in promoting international good-will have led to knight- 
hood by the Kings of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. His relentless 
striving for the truth in modern life and his astounding success in restoring 
The Forum to its former prestige and vitality have resulted in his being 
dubbed “the most revolutionary editor on Quality Street!’ 


The Forum is fearlessly open to every shade of honest 
opinion,—it believes that it takes both sides to 
tell the truth. 


Short, stimulating articles on politics, foreign affairs, 
religious questions, race problems, and scientific 
discoveries lend the flavor of wisdom. Humorous 
verse and essays, travel sketches, “best seller” 
novels, short stories, etchings and woodcuts in 
color add the spice of wit and variety. 


The Forum has no axe to grind, no prejudices to peddle. 
Above all, it is intelligent, but not “highbrow!” 


FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
4goc at all news stands—by the year $4.00 


441 LEXINGTON AVENUE New York City 


Ee PUTT 
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“‘Under his pen 
the jungle becomes 
a reality’’ 


_» ROARING 


Vyeoorse 
yp /3* BONES 

SS 4“ by Prince William 
: a. 
S it \s egg of Sweden 


Tales of the African jungle. Rip-roaring tales of the 

author’s experiences among the primitives. Thrill- 
narratives full of romance and adven- 

ture, full of the fierce struggle for existence 

almost too blood-curdling to be real, but none 

the less chapters out of the “Student 


Prince’s” own life. $2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 FIFTH AVENUE 





CANUTE WHISTLEWINKS 


By Zacharias Topelius 


Translated by C. W. Foss, and edited by Frances Jenkins 
Olcott. $2.50. 


Delightful stories for children translated from 
the Swedish. 


They tell of the long, long nights and the Mid- 
night Sun, and the icy mountains of the North Land: 


Of reindeer and snow men; of the birds and 
beasts of the forest and the quiet voice of the woods. 


There are kings and giants and wizards; dwarfs 
and trolls and gnomes. 


Told with a delicate fantasy, and all with a 
happy ending that children will love. 


With colored illustrations by Frank 
McIntosh, that lend life to the stories. 


ONGMANS, GREEN AND CO, 


Publishers Since 1724 (At the Sign of the Ship) 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Selma Lagerlof 


has written a new novel . . . her first to be published in 
this country in some years. This book by the Nobel 
Prize winner and author of ‘‘The Story of Gésta Berl- 
ing’’ is a lovely romance of Gustavian Sweden that will 
take its place as a classic not only of Swedish, but of the 
world’s literature. 


CHARLOTTE 
LOWENSKOLD 


$2.50 


Other Books by 
Selma Lagerlof 


The Emperor of Portugallia 

The Wonderful Adventures of Nils 

The Girl from the Marsh Croft 

Invisible Links 

Miracles of Antichrist The Outcast 

The Story of Gosta Berling Marbacka 
(Each $2, except Marbacka, $3) 


From a Swedish Homestead 
Further Adventures of Nils 
The Holy City: Jerusalem II 
Jerusalem 


By KARIN MICHAELIS 
Bibi 


By ROALD AMUNDSEN 
My Life As An Explorer 


The merry story of Bibi, a little Dan- 
ish girl, who travelled all over Den- 
mark and had many gay adventures. 
Illustrated by Hedwig Collin. $2.50 


DOUBLEDAY, 


PAGE & CO., 


The man who discovered the South 
Pole and flew over the North Pole tells 
the exciting story of his extraordinary 
career. $3.50 


GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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KARIN MICHAELIS’S Se and the extraordinary 


first novel to appear in charm of her charac- 
English since her popu- ters — have made this 
lar “The Dangerous Pp book a great success in 
Age.” Her startling Scandinavia and in 
theme — illegitimacy — Germany. 


Venture’s End 


Tue story of Meta Trap, vital and lovable, a successful 
business woman who dared to have three daughters but 
refused to marry the men who loved her—and of the fight 
of this delightful family against the world’s conventions. 


Translated by Grace Isabel Colbron. $2.00 


By KARIN MICHAELIS 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


Scandinavian Christmas Papers 


The following Christmas Papers, all with stories by the best known authors of the 
Scandinavian countries, and illustrated with many colored pictures, have now arrived. 


SWEDISH. PAPERS: 
JULSTAMNING, with more than 20 colored insertions 
JULSTAMNING, (Praktupplagan) with 2 additional gravures 
{ULEYALLEN, Einar Nerman 
sULBAL SNING, with 80 illustrations of various kinds 

NNIERS JULNUMME R, very interesting stories 

EULFISKEN. the well- known comical paper 
KASPERS JULNUM MME 
SONDAGSNISSE-STRIX R ULNUMMER 


NORWEGIAN PAPERS: 
JULEHELG, This is the finest Christmas paper in Norway. The stories are written by leading 
authors, and the pictures are reproductions of real masterpieces, in beautiful colors 1.5 
NORDMANDSFORBUNDETS JULENUMMER. A very interesting paper with stories from 
all over the wor 


DANISH PAPERS: 7 : 
JULEROSER. This well-known Danish-Norwegian paper is always welcome. The text is 
as interesting as the illustrations are beautiful 1.25 


JULEROSER (Pragtudgaven). Contains the same as the ordinary edition, and has three 
gravures by Danish artists 2.00 


BLAEKSPRUTTEN. This famous comical paper is dear to Danes all over the world 
Please send us your orders now to be sure to have the orders filled while the stock lasts 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN THE ORIGINAL AND OF TRANSLATIONS FREE ON REQUEST. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


561 Third Avenue 33 $3 NEW YORK CITY 
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By the Author of “WILD GEESE” and “THE DARK DAWN” 


MAD CAREWS 


‘About ‘The Mad 
Carews’ there lingers 
the atmosphere of a 
pagan summer day 
awaiting the onset 
of an electric storm. 


‘*In prose that bursts 
into passages of wild 
beauty, the author 
dramatizes each and 
every member of the 
Carew family.’ 

—N. Y. Times 


By MARTHA OSTENSO 


$2.50 at Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY - 


An American 
Masterpiece 


GIANTS IN 
THE EARTH 


by 
O. E. ROLVAAG 


An epic of the conquest of the northwestern 
prairies by a little band of Norwegian pioneers. 

“A novel of power and scope and plan; the char- 
acters—in race, in personality, in their inner lives and 
even in their moods and pleasures—are new to Ameri- 


can fiction.”"—Henry Seidel Canby, Editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


$2.50 wherever books are sold 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


449 Fourth Avenue 


by Signe Toksvig 


THE LAST 
DEVIL 


Romance and black magic in the 
Basque country, meeting place of 
the Twentieth Century and the 
Dark Ages 


This novel by the well-known 
Danish-American critic and 
short-story writer reveals her 
ability to write rapid and excit- 
ing narrative. 


“Not only a good mystery, but a 
beautiful, vivid, living novel as 
well.” —Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 


At all bookstores $2.00 


THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


New York 
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GEORG JENSEN HANDMADE SILVER 





SILVER : . —— . BEAUTIFULLY 
FOR ue 2 i: j DESIGNED 
CHILDREN i» GIFTS 


Be loyal to your Nordic ancestry. The art of the North 
European peoples still lives. It is typified by the Craftsman of 
Copenhagen now represented in New York by Georg Jensen. 


The Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘Silver for Generations,” sent free on request 


159 WEST 57TH STREET 
OPPOSITE CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CITY | 





ESTABLISHED 1891 


Shore Road Academy NORDISK &} 9 TIDENDE 


the leading 


Norwegian Newspaper 
in the United States 


Latest Events in Norway 
by Wireless 
General News from Norway 
by special Correspondents 
Everything That Happens 


Among Countrymen in U. S. 
by special Representatives 


Vital Social and Individual 
Problems in Norwegian-American 
Life intelligently discussed. 


Published Weekly on Thursdays by 


Subscription Rates: Norw egi an News 


. i in U.S. A. 
Brooklyn’s Only a5) Sax. pear to Connda Co., Inc. 


Country Day School for Girls ‘art other foreign Cous- ‘00 Feuth Ave. Brooklyn, NY 


tries. Sample copy on request 


Shore Road, near 9274 Street veplaceieigeniwandate~duaale' 
: Norwegian Books 


Telephone Atlantic 6735 on this side of the Atlantic 
CLASSICS RELIGIOUS MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL FICTION HISTORICAL 
Heapmistresses Illustrated Booklet Write for our complete catalog 


on Request Nordisk Tidende’s Bookstore 
4808 FOURTH AVENUE BROOKLYN, N. Y 


Miss Redding 
Miss Goldsmith 
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MOUROMUMOT 


PURO 


TOA 


DCADRCARSA 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 


INCORPORATED 


Ideal | A Art of 
Christmas | in Exquisite 
Gifts O i Beauty 


Christmas Plate 


Seven inches. Five Dollars. 


fy tee. variety in Table Porcelain 
including the famous Royal Copen- 
hagen ‘‘Blue-Fluted’’ Dinner Sets, 
Luncheon Sets, Tea and Coffee Sets. 


VISIT OUR PERMANENT 
EXHIBITION 


Write for Illustrated 
Booklet 


155 WEST 57TH STREET 


Opposite Carnegie Hall 


Christmas ee NEW YORK CITY 


Seven inches high. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


A Confection for the Exquisite Taste 


As an after-dinner confection, at the afternoon-tea, at social 
evenings with friends, or when alone with your favorite 
book, always have at hand a box of this delicious 
chocolate and confection made from the purest ingredients 


A box of Freia is an appreciated Christmas Gift 


Freta Confections For Sate at Leapinc Stores 


SOLE AGENCY FOR U.S.A. 


Olaf Hertzwig Trading Co., Inc. 


TRADE NOTES 


Norwecian Hypro to Expanp 

With the agreement entered into between Norsk 
Hydro and the German dye industry, it appears 
that a big expansion of the business in Norway 
is impending. The great plants at Rjukan and 
Notodden are to be enlarged, to take care of a 
production many times greater than their present 
capacity. Not only will there be an exchange of 
stock and patents between the Norwegian and 
German interests, but methods and experiences 
will be interchanged for the greater efficiency and 
improvement of products. The Norwegian press 
greets the event as one promising much for Nor- 
way’s industrial progress. 


To Exrracr Or rrom GREENLAND Coa 

Engineer Harald Nielsen, the inventor of a 
process for the manufacture of artificial oil from 
coal, has been asked to examine the coal deposits 
of Greenland with the view of learning whether 
these contain oil in sufficient quantity to make it 
worth while to apply the process there. Mr. 
Nielsen has consented to examine Greenland coal, 
to be sent him to his London laboratories. In 
advance he is of the opinion that this coal is 
suited for the purpose mentioned, as it bears a 
close resemblance to the Svalbord coal, which has 
shown itself highly adapted to the process. 


SwepisH Matcu Corporation IN JAPAN 

The industrial difficulties in Japan resulting 
from the failure of the great Suzuki Company 
has given the Swedish Match Corporation an op- 


22 Leonard Street New York City 


portunity to gain virtual control over the Jap- 
anese match industry. The Swedish company is 
negotiating with the Toyo Company, operating 
the largest match factories in Japan, for the pur- 
chase of its interests. The absorption of this 
company would also include a number of smaller 
concerns in China. By merging all the companies, 
the Swedish corporation would control three- 
fourths of the entire match business in Japan. 


Norwecian Exports or Fresu Fis INcreasinc 

While Norwegian exports of canned fish prod- 
ucts are constantly showing increase, the fresh 
fish exports have also been growing steadily in 
recent years. The present year it is especially 
fresh herring that has been in demand abroad to 
the extent of 1,100,000 boxes. 


Norwecians Ostatn Russian Timper Concession 

Norwegian interests have recently obtained val- 
uable concessions for cutting timber in Russian 
territories, and negotiations are also under way 
for concessions in adjoining Baltic countries. 


SwepeEen’s Trape ReLatTions witH SourH AMERICA 

In order to investigate the possibilities of trade 
with South America, the Swedish minister of com- 
merce has designated a special commission to 
visit Brazil as guests of that nation. The members 
of the Commission are Professor Nils Wohlin, 
Erik Nylander, head of the Swedish Export As- 
sociation, and Consul General Gustaf Sandstrém 
of Goteborg. 
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B. WESTERGAARD & Co. 


187-189 WEST 9th STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Scandinavian Food Products 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 


a 


ge 


TABLE DELICACIES PACKED BY 


JOHS. MAELAND, A/S, LTD. 


Stavanger, Norway 


GENUINE SWEDISH BREAD 


from 


MAJORNAS ANGBAKERI 
Gothenburg 


and 


A. U. BERGMAN’S ENKA 
Stockholm 


NORWEGIAN fp een ALSO IN 
CHEESE: | Ny 


RPS aN Vf <a SEASON : 
Gudbransdal Gjetost | AG) zd 


- ‘ff = a" Norwegian 
Roéldal Gjetost ; Ae “I Ptarmigans 
Nokkelost, Mysost \ WAS! Black-Game (Tiur) 
Edamerost OL} I f/f Reindeer Meat 
Gammelost Ree i ey yyy Cloud-Berries (Multer) 
Primula Ly Lingon-Berries 


Our Goods Are for Sale at All Leading Stores Throughout the U. S. A. 
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AMERICAN KREUGER & 


TOLL CORPORATION 


522 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


IMPORTERS 
of 


Surgical Instruments 
Slicing Machines 
Enamelware 
Scientific Instruments 


Pl EES, — | 
Wie a A eae 


ee Sa 
a Boa 


Pade WLU eae 
X ma ad a07 i 12 
= ame 


Ask for 


““SVERIGES FORENADE” 
When you want the best brand of 


SWEDISH ANCHOVIES 
and 


HERRING TID-BITS 


Aktiebolaget 
Sveriges Férenade Konservfabriker 
Gothenburg, Sweden 


STOMATOL 
TOOTH PASTE 


SOT Ta Ys 
EA\TOOTH PASTE\W7— 


in American full-size tubes is now for sale at 
good drug stores in this country. 


This is the wonderful, old familiar tooth 
paste which has met with unqualified ap- 
proval both here and abroad. No dentifrice 
has the same qualities for cleaning the teeth, 
hardening the gums or sweetening the breath. 
50 or 35 cents for a tube. 


Ask your druggist for it, or we will 
send you three tubes if you send us 
$1.00 


THE STOMATOL COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


36 FLATBUSH AVE. EXT., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





TRADE NOTES 


(Continued) 


Secretary Hoover on Foreign Trape Situation 

According to Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
in a statement recently issued, the foreign trade 
of the United States is now in an era that he 
terms “an era of invisibles.” ‘This foreign trade, 
he declares, can no longer be judged by the bal- 
ance of merchandise trade and the gold move- 
ment. Tourist traffic, for instance, according to 
the secretary of commerce, constitutes a net in- 
visible export in the neighborhood of $646,000,000. 
During the year nearly 370,000 Americans made 
journeys in non-contiguous lands, and the na- 
tion as a whole seems to have done more travel- 
ing than ever before in its history. 


New EncuisH Cuemicat Trust Arouses INTEREST 

With the recent formation of the British Chem- 
ical Trust, chemical production the world over 
assumes a new aspect. While before the war the 
German corporations operating in this field occu- 
pied a dominant position, chemical production was 
started during the war by several countries in an 
effort to become independent in this field. The 
new trust operating under the name of the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries has a capital of 66,- 
291,131 pounds sterling, and close co-operation 1s 
looked for with the German Trust. The German 
method for producing motor oil from coal will be 
exploited to the full, it is expected. 
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SHIPPING NOTES 


LAUNCHING oF Motor Liner KuNGSHOLM OF 
SwepisH AMERICAN LINE 


The New York office of the Swedish American 
Line has received advices from its home office 
that the launching of the motor liner Kungsholm 
will take place February 18, 1928, from the ship- 
yards of Blohm & Voss in Hamburg. The Kungs- 
holm will have the same general features as her 
sister ship, the Gripsholm, but with still further 
improvements. The new ship is 608 feet long, 79 
feet beam, 21,000 register tons, and 25,000 tons 
displacement, and will be equipped with two eight- 
cylinder Diesel motors, generating 24,000 horse- 
power. 


Osto To Bertin Arr Route Orenep 


As air transportation is taking on many fea- 
tures of general traffic, it would seem logical to 
place under the heading of these notes something 
about what is taking place in aéronautics. One 
of the recent developments is the opening of the 
air route to and from Norway by the German 
Hansa Luft Company. Each morning the Dornier 
Wal air-bus leaves for Berlin, with short stops 
at Goteborg, Copenhagen, and Stettin. This route 
marks the first linking up of Norway with the 
great European air routes. Captain Meisterlin 
is the representative for the Hansa company in 
Norway. 


Norwecian America Line Ensoys Goop Bustnrss 
Judging from the business done by the Nor- 


wegian America Line during the first six months 
of 1927, the year promises to be one of prosperity 
for this line. During the period mentioned 10,728 
passengers were carried on the eastward trips, as 
compared with 8,664, 7,932 and 6,733 in the pre- 
vious years, respectively. As for the westward 
route, traffic to Canada was specially good, and 
the traffic on the United States was satisfactory. 


Scantic Line Bm ReEceIvep sy Suippinc Boarp 


A bid for the American Scantic Line, which 
consists of six vessels operating between North 
Atlantic ports and Scandinavia, has been received 
by the United States Shipping Board from Moore 
& McCormick, Inc. The bid amounted to an 
average of $6 a ton. The offer, which was the only 
one received by the board before the time for sub- 
mitting offers expired, was referred to the board’s 
sales committee for a report. 


Denmark Entarces Its MercuHant FLEET 


Within recent months there has been a consider- 
able increase in the Danish mercantile fleet. ‘The 
shipyards of Burmeister & Wain have been busy 
with the building of motor ships, and among the 
most recent launchings may be mentioned the big 
tanker for the Myren Company, Christian, and 
the steamship Asia for the Torm Company. Chris- 
tian is now the largest Danish motor ship, an 
honor heretofore held by the East Asiatic Com- 
pany’s Java. There are now in Danish service 
some 38 motor ships of which the East Asiatic 
Company owns half. 


TESS 
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castles and palaces rise above 
the green tree-tops against the 
blue of Sweden’s summer sky. 
The climate is mild, with the 
freshness of the sea, and the 
summer warm and delightful. 


For the traveler seeking a new 
experience a visit to Sweden 
adds lively interest to the con- 
ventional European tour. Its 
cities afford a fascinating glimpse 
of gay old world life; its charm 
is unspoiled, its welcome friend- 
ly and sincere. 


Americans can enjoy all those 
refinements to which they are 
accustomed— immaculate clean- 
liness, sanitation, pure water and 
fresh dairy products. Swedish 
cooking is a revelation. English 
is widely spoken. 

This year enjoy a new experi- 
ence. Reserve at least two weeks 
for Sweden at the beginning of 
your European trip. 


Nine days direct from New 
York by the Swedish American 
Line; or via London or Paris by 
convenient boat and train ser- 
vice —ten hours by air. Through 
trains from Berlinand Hamburg. 
Booklet from any travel bureau 
or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 
DEPT. M, 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


DIRECT TO NORWAY 


IN 8to9 DAYS BY 


NORWEGIAN -AMERICA LINE 


Seu) Regular Service between 
‘| New York and Norway by our 
large modern and popular steamers 


STAVANGERFJORD 
and 
BERGENSFJORD 


Daily Convenient Connection to 
SWEDEN, DENMARK, FIN- 
LAND and the CONTINENT. 


Our passengers have the privilege, with- 
out additional cost, of proceeding by the 
famous picturesque mountain railway 
from Bergen to Oslo. 


CHRISTMAS SAILING | | SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 1928 


STAVANGERFJORD Jan. 17 
From New York BERGENSFJORD Feb. 4 
STAVANGERFJORD _ Feb. 18 

BERGENSFJORD December BERGENSFJORD Mar. 10 
Direct to Norway 6th STAVANGERFJORD Mar. 24 


RATES: Cabin, Minimum. .......$152.50 Third Class, Minimum..$105.50 
Round Trip, Third Class, $178.00 or $89 each way, a saving of $44.50 


TOURIST THIRD CLASS 
Available on BERGENSFJORD. CABINS located on Shelter-Deck, CABIN DINING- 
SALON, and CABIN-SALON, and half of lower PROMENADE DECK for the accommo- 
dation of the TOURIST THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. Tickets are only $10 more for Single 
Trip, and for Round Trip $15.00, than ordinary Third Class Rates. 


For full information. illustrated literature and assistance in obtaining necessary documents, 
apply to our agents, or to 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICA LINE AGENCY, Inc. 
22 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK Telephone Bowling Green 5570 


CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS 
109 North Dearborn Street 319 Second Avenue South 
Seattle, Wash.: REIDAR GJOLME COMPANY, INC Douglass Bldg., 4th and Union 
San Francisco, Cal. L. K. VICKERY 582 Market Street 
Winnipeg, Man., Can.: DAHL STEAMSHIP AGENCY 
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CHRISTMAS SAILINGS 
FROM NEW YORK 


HELLIG OLAV, December 1 
Cabin, Tourist Third Cabin, and Third Class. 


FREDERIK VIII, December 7* 
Cabin and Third Class. 


Sailing Schedule 1928 
From From 
Copen- From STEAMER New 
hagen Oslo York 


1927 1928 
Dec. . 17 Oscar IT 5 
bag 
Jan. . 12 United States* . 28 
Jan. . 19 Hellig Olav . 4 
Feb. . 8 Frederik VIII* . 18 


*Calling at Halifax, Eastbound. 
Minimum Rates of Passage 
To or from Scandinavia—Frederik VIII. 
Cabin, $152.60 and up. Other steamers— 
Cabin, $145 and up. Thir d Class, round trip, 
$175 and up. 


SPECIAL TOURIST THIRD CABIN 
On HELLIG OLAV 


From New York, December 1. 
Round Trip, $190.00; Eastbound, $113.50. 


Special Features: Moving pictures and 
lantern slides, all classes. Photographers’ 
dark room. Wireless telegraph service day 
and night. An interesting magazine, the 
“Radio Press,” is published on board. Daily 
concerts of ship’s orchestra. 


AMERICAN LINE 


Four Fast, Modern Twin-Screw 
Passenger Steamers 


“Oscar II’? ‘Frederik VIII’’ 
“‘Hellig Olav’’ ‘United States’’ 


ROYAL SCANDINAVIAN AND U 
MAIL SERVICE TO AND FROM nr 


Northern Europe 


Direct Passenger Service Between 


NEW YORK, 
AND 
CHRISTIANSAND, OSLO, 
COPENHAGEN. 


STOCKHOLM 


HELSINGFORS 
(rail Oslo) 


(steamer Copenhagen) 


Quick connections to and from Germany, Poland 
and other Baltic Countries 


Through Bookings to and from All Principal Citi 
of Northern and Central Europe e ne 


OUR POPULAR SERVICE 


All steamers have a One-Cabin Service in 
addition to the excellent Third Class. Oscar II, 
United States and Hellig Olav have an 
attractive chambre-de-luxe on the promenade 
deck. Frederik VIII has superbly furnished 
suites of sitting-room, bedroom and bath. 


Finely equipped Dining Rooms, Ladies 
Salons, Writing Rooms, Lounges, Smoke 
Rooms, Ships’ Libraries, Roomy Decks, 
Barber Shops, Numerous Baths. 


Each ship carries a physician and trained 
nurse. The ships’ officers are experienced 
and exceptionally skilled navigators. The chief 
steward’s forces schooled in polite efficiency. 


The choicest foods, prepared by skilled 
chefs, afford a cuisine and a culinary service 
unexcelled anywhere. Write for booklet now. 


Helsingfors For reservations and other information address 


SCANDINAVIAN-AMERICAN LINE 


General Offices: Passenger Department, 27 Whitehall St., New York 
117 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 644 Market St., San Francisco 
123 So. Third St., Minneapolis 1321 4th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
248 Washington St., Boston 1410 Stanley St., Montreal, Can. a ad Saeee 
461 Main St., Winnipeg, Canada 61 Upper Water St., Halifax, N.S. | lll 


a  —————————— 


Stockholm  — 


Pt 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


BALTIC AMERICA LINE 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, LTD. 
COPENHAGEN 


To 


STILL TIME 
TO MAKE 
RESERVA- 

TIONS 
FOR THE 
BIG 


DENMARK 
NORWAY and 
SWEDEN 


with the 
S/S POLONIA 


From 


Christmas Y b= / ae —— 
Excursion N * y a er 


UNDER THE DANISH FLAG 
NEW YORK-COPENHAGEN DIRECT 


CABIN (Former ist Class Cabins) - - - $135.00 and up 
ROUND TRIP $261.00 and Up 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN (Formers aes Stain Deck) $113.50 


Promenade Deck and Main Deck 


ROUND TRIP $182.00 
Tourists Enjoy the Privilege of All Social Rooms and Decks 


THIRD CLASS ROUND TRIP $167.00 
DANISH CUISINE — ENTERTAINMENT — ORCHESTRA 


For all information apply to 


BALTIC AMERICA LINE, INC. 


8-10 Bridge Street 
NEW YORK 


Chicago, Ill., 315 So. Dearborn St. IN CANADA 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Trust Bldg. Montreal, Que., 290 St. James St. 
Duiath, Mina., 29 E. Michighn Gt. Winnipeg, Man., 796 Main St 
San Francisco, Cal., 433 California St. aoe ees ee oe 
Seattle, Wash., 1222- . ’ o . Ww. 
_— - Pee ee Halifax, N. S., 51 Upper Water St. 
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TRAVEL AND SHIPPING 


NEW YORK DIRECT TO SWEDEN IN 8—9 DAYS VIA 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


“Only Line Between America and Sweden”’ 


New Motor Liner Sentimental s Largest and Most 


ern Passenger Ship 


NEW YORK—Direct—GOTHENBURG 
—The Gateway to Scandinavia— 
STOCKHOLM 


COPENHAGEN-OSLO 
(Rail from Gothenburg) 


SHORT ROUTE TO 
Norway Denmark Finland 


Prompt Connections For 


Germany Poland 
Baltic States 


COMMODIOUS SMOKING ROOMS 
‘SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS 


MAGNIFICENT 
DINING SALOONS 
COMFORTABLE LOUNGES 
UNEXCELLED CUISINE AND 
SERVICE 


New —_ oe GRIPSHOLM 


Length 575 Feet Diesel-Motors. 22, 


8S. S. DROTTNINGHOLM 
Gabin and Third Class 


Length 608 Feet Diesel- Motors. 24,0) 


From PROPOSED SAILINGS From 


NEW — GOTHENBURG 
*Dec. : 
Dec. ; . 25* 
*Dec. 31 
Jan. 24 
*Feb. 4 
*Mar. 1 


*Calling at Halifax, Canada. 


PASSAGE RATES 


To or from Gothenburg, Malmé, WBeingbers. 
Oslo, Bergen, Copenhagen, e 


M. 8S. GRIPSHOLM 
First GiaeB ..ccccecccccccescesscsOkee.08 Gnd Up 
Second Cabin............+.+-+.- 152.50 and up 


8. 8S. DROTTNINGHOLM 
RI sa. os 0s. 00:00:00 cbescccencess eee One Up 


8. 8. STOCKHOLM 
Cabin......ccececcccccccccceess 9147.50 and up 


18,000 Tons Reg. 
First Class. 7 Gabin and Third Glass 


S. S. STOCKHOLM 
Gabin and Third Class 


New Motor Liner KUNGSHOLM (under construction) 
20,000 Tons Reg. 
First Class, eat Cabin and Third Class 


Travel by the 
Wondership of the Ocean 


New Motor Liner 
“GRIPSHOLM” 


Scandinavia’s largest and most modern 
passenger ship. 


Only transatlantic passenger motor liner. 


Only ship between America and Scandinavia 
carrying passengers in 
First Class. 


Excellent one-class Cabin accommodation on 
Ss. S. “DROTTNINGHOLM” and 
Ss. S. “STOCKHOLM”? 


For reservations or further in‘ormation, apply to any tourist or steamship agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE, 21 State St., New York 


Chicago, Ill 181 N. Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn...........0++ 526 Second Ave., South 
O83...... pee snessevenseeeraureeus 10 State St. 
eceeeeeee 593 Market St. 2nd Floor 

056 South Broadway 


ee erererecereses 


Seattle, Wan+-- e000 
oes Mich. 


105 Third St. 
9th Floor 
470 Mai 


p St. 
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Displacement 23,600 Tons 


Displacement 25,000 Tons 


ecoce 1888 —— Ave, 2nd Floor 
Monroe Ot. 6th Floor 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THURE OBERG 
Landscape Architect 


501 LUDLOW BUILDING, DAYTON, OHIO 


Design and Supervision, Private Estates, 
Rock Gardens, Formal Gardens, Parks 
and Cemeteries, Athletic Fields 
and Play Grounds 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
1688 - 1'772 


ONE OF SWEDEN'S GREATEST SONS 
CO 

There is a Swedenborgian Church in New 

York City. East 35th Street, between Park 

and Lexington Aves. Services are in English 


Sundays 1l a.m. Visitors cordially invited. 


69Wesr 367" Sr. N=zwYORM 


. 69 West 36th Street, 
Telephone Wis. 3564 


The Original Scandinavian Restaurant 
in New York 

SMORGASBORD 

LUNCHEON 

A la Carte all Day 


DINNER 
" Gunton Music 


H. VAN COTT ‘BELL 


Representing 


Standard Envelope Co. 


92 Bleecker Street 
NEW YORK 


— ENVELOPES 
of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Telephone Spring 2700 


NORWAY 


Sweden and Denmark 
Consult us to assure your getting the best 


information and seivice on Norwegian cruises 
and all travel in Scandinavia. 


COMPLETE TOURS ARRANGED TO 
MEET INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


Scandinavian Travel Bureau 
280 Broadway New York City 


CHR. T. RAVEN, Director 


‘CARL DAHLEN. 


ESTABLISHED 33 YEARS 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 
To All Parts of the World 


Local and Long Distance 
Expressing of Baggage 


Baggage Storage Warehouse 


629 Third Avenue, : New York City 
Telephone ines Hill 5331 


PHOENIX 


New York’s Scandinavian 
Music Restaurant 
163 West 48th Street, near Seventh Avenue 


Lunch with Swedish Smorgisbord $1.00 
Dinner with Swedish Smérgasbord $1.75 


A La Carte all Day Concert Orchestra 


Send a copy of this 


YULE REVIEW 


to all your friends. 


Three copies for $1.00. Six copies | 
for $2.00, and so on. 


We mail them for ‘you. 
The FOUNDATION 
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Printing 
Day & Night 
Service 


Chicago 
Railway 
Printing 
Company 


7 out ear Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Ball 
Bearings 


You can’t keep overhead down when 
labor costs go up 


N maintaining obsolete hanger equipment, 

labor is an item of expense that makes low 
overhead costs impossible. You can't write loss 
off the books by writing it on the payroll. 


Up in Michigan a manufacturer of plumbing 
fixtures was forced to face mounting labor costs 
caused by constant attention demanded by line 
shafting equipment. After Skayef Self-Aligning 
Ball Bearing Hangers were installed throughout 
the plant, labor costs shrank $1,430 the first year. 


=8KF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 


40 East 34th St., New York 


In addition, production was speeded up by 
eliminating delays, the power load was lightened 
and lubricant costs were reduced 95%. 


Look into the matter of reducing overhead in 
your plant from every angle. Learn how Skayef 
Self-Aligning Ball Bearing Hanger equipment is 
eliminating excessive labor, power and lubricant 
costs in the plants of hundreds of the country's 
leading manufacturers. 


Roller 


Ri eg 19 ete 

ight Bearin 

oe bemdils 
‘Right Place 





1911-S 





